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MY AUNT MELISCENT. 


BY BERTHA HOWLAND. 


I.—HER WAYS. 

“ Aint you—glad you~ ever—‘listed, ‘listed— 
Aint you—glad you—ever—'listed, ‘listed— 
Aint you—plid you —ever -‘listed— 

In the—army —of the— Lord! 
Rise! Shine !—give God—the glory, glory— 
Rise! Shine!—give God the glory, glory— 
Rise! Shine !—sive God—the glory— 

For the—glory—is his—own!"' 


HE qnaint melody rang clearly 
out upon the beantiful June 
morning, in that peculiarly muo- 
sical voice so common among 
ihe negroes; and as it floated 
upward and died in the sum- 
mer sky, God himself must have 
smiled upon it, though the 
pauses were all for breath, that 
the scrubbing might keep pace 
with singing. 

Salvation was about ber work 
in the low but cheerful kitchen 
of our cottage, and her hymns 
came as unconsciously to her 
lips as her breath. 

I wus sauntering in from the 
garden where I had been weeding my fl»wer-bed, loth 
to leave the outdoor sunshine for the indoor shade. 

“ Belle, why can't you come right in? You know 
I want you to help me get up my bonnet!” 

It was the voice of Aunt Meliscent in distress, and 
I quickened my pace for her relief. 

She sat with the light summer straw, in utter 
nudity, save for ita lining, on her lap, with ribbon, 
lace and flowers scattered about ber. 

“Are you gvirg to take hold of that, to-day?” 

“You know I must have it to wear, if we are to 
make those calls, ttiis afternoon.” 

“ Mrs. Dolmay and D. :rcas Farlow?” 

“Yes. Now do you think I can trim this soit will 
be proper for me? 

“Why not?” 

“T left particular word at the bleachery that it 
should be pressed in last year’s style; and here it 
comes home in this shape!” 

“T presume they had no last year’s blocks.” 

“They ought to have. How will it look with the 
ribbon brought over plain and a bow behind, so?” 

“Old enough for your grandmother!” 

“I don’t want any of your flighty, butterfly head- 
gear. I will not wear it! 1 suppose everybody 
trims right on the top, now?” 

“*T believe so.” 

“How would it look for me?” 

“ Flighty and butterflyish, very.” : 

“Ido wish you would take some interest in any- 
thing I am doing. Don’t stand there so indifferent! 
Give your mind to-it fora moment! Can’t you sug- 
} gest something?” 

y “How would you like to plait the ribbon and put 

| it on in a diamond over the top?” 

} “T shouldn’t like it. It is too young altogether. 

‘ (| You would rig me up like a girl of fifteen, instead of 
| 
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& woman of forty.” 

Aunt Meliscent made great merit of not being 
,,| Mhamed of her ag’. In this one point she was al- 
| Most strong-minded. 

“I don’t think of any other way just now. Per- 

hape I shall by-and-by.” 
“ Well, you take it and fix it as you think is pretty. 
é | 1 8m 20 nervous and tired over it I shall be suited 
with anything.” ; 

1 took the crisp bit of straw, suggestively redolent 
of brimstone, and sat down to my unpromising task. 
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I twiued the shining ribbon not too plainly over the 
top, aud put on the “bow behind” after the man- 
ner of her own suggestion. She pronounced it 
“dreadfully old maidish and stiff.” Being then 
refreshed by her respite from anxiety. she proceeded 
to concoct two bunchy rosettes, and plant them upon’ 
the top of the victimized bonnet, and indulged her- 
self furthermore in the “ bow behind.” This com- 
promise between fasbicn and #ge was satisfactory, 
and Aunt Meliscent’s bonnet was ready for service. 

* Sarah, we are going out. You can lock the front 
door after us; and if the soap-man comes, ask him to 
leave a half barrel of soft soap.”” Then the rosettes 
disappeared from the kitchen doorway, just in sea- 
son to hear Salvation’s approving “‘ Y-y-yer bunnet’s 
r-r-right boofal, missus.” 

Aunt Meliscent could not quite bring herself to 
countenance the ultra Christian name in which her 
handmaid rejoiced, and subdued it to Sarah. To 
me there was always a grim delight in the strange 
fancies suggested by sending Salvation to make my 
bed, air the parlor, or speaking of Salvation cook- 
ing the dinner or washiug the dishes. 

It was one of those rare June days, that only 
Lowe!] has described without desecration. As I 
lingered to latch the little gate, the sunlight flick- 
ered in and out through the waving elm boughs 
upon the pleasant cottage, and Salvation’s hymn 
still chimed cheerfully and distinctly upon the sum- 
mery silence. 


“They look like men—all must'rin’ *roun’, 
They loo o0o-k like men of war, 
All armed an’ dress—tin uniform— 
They loo-oo-k like men of war!"' 


I never quite understood why Aunt Meliscent 
should wish my company whenever she set out to 
“ make calls.” But so it was. 

We passed Dorcas Farlow’s sombre homestead. 
Dorcas was the last of the Farlows, and seemed like-, 
ly to remain so. I never felt sorry for the extinction 
of the line, judging from the one specimen it had 
been my lot to know. 

“Mother at home?” warbled Aunt Meliscent’s 
sweetest accents, to the three-year-old cherub who 
opened Mrs. Dolmay’s door and stood regarding us 
in round-eyed wonder, with his mouth and one hand 
fall of hard gingerbread. I do not know when he 
would have fuund voice, but “ mother” saved him 
that trouble, by herself appearing in the cramped 
entryway «and hustling the young scion out of 
sight. 

*O Miss Trowbridge, I’m real glad to see you! 
Come rift iuto the parlor; it’s cooler thare. And 
how do you do, Miss Bright?” she continued, un- 
ceremoniously tipping an enormous gray cat out of 
the rocking-chair. ‘Set right down here, Miss Trow- 
bridge, by the window.” : 

“I's very warm walking!” 
Meliscent. 

* Yes, it must be,” returned our hostees, trying to 
shove the children out of the doorway by pushing 
the door. “I hope it will only last,” she continued, 


ejaculated Aunt 


giving up the attempt, and seating herself at the 


stiff centre-table with its meaningless books in agree- 
able bindings piled in regular occurrence. 
* We must expect warm days in Juné, I suppose.” 
The chiliren were meandering in a long line across 
the room to “ mothei’s ” chair. 


Been to Petersham?” 

“Thave; Belle was in the city.” 

“And you shut up your house?” 

** Of course, and I found a perfect treasure while I 
was gone; what do you think it is?” 

**1’m sure I don’t know, Miss Trowbridge.” 

“ Something I’ve brought home with me, and hope 
to keep as long as I live ” 

** Tt isu’t—is it—a husband?” faltered the worthy 
matron, trying to laugh as she fastened the hooks to 
sissy’s dress, and gave a sidelung brush to the hair 
of her oldest boy. 

**O dear, no, Mis’ Dolmay,” cried Aunt Meliscent. 





* You hnow ! shall never marry. But I musé tell 
you—it is a real. contraband trom the South! Cap- 
tain Dirk’s wite brought her to Petersham, and she 
let me have her because she knew it would bea good 
easy place fur her. She marched with the army at 
one time, a long distance, and has never been strong 
since. But she is very careful and steady, and very 
pious.” . 

*- Well, you’re real fortunate, I declare! It is 80 
hard to git any smart girl to stay here that I’ve jeat 
given up trying. 1t comes kind o’ bard, right in the 
thick of the season, but I gen’rally contrive to git 
through it. Waldo, be bires help, and he gits along 
pretty well with the outdoor work.” 

* Is the fruit coming on well, this year?” I ven- 
tured. 

** Not over an’ above. Waldo, he says when ’tisn’t 
wet enough to rot it, then we’re sure to have it hot 
as a furnace, and that dries it all up!” 

The door opened a little wider, and a ribbonless 
straw hat with a man’s head inside it, was pushed in 
horizuntally. 

‘* Mother, my suspenders have broke. Can’t you 
tix °em?” 

“1's Miss Trowbridge and Mixs Bright, Waldo. 
Come right in and I'll set a stitch for yer.” 

Thus encouraged, entered a large, gaunt man, 
without coat or vest, and with the straw hat still on 
his head. He greeted us with unction, placed a chair 
close beside Mre. Dolmay, and sat down therein with 
his back to her. 

“ There’s sumthin’ broke here, I don’t know 
*xactly what.” 

** Sissy, run for my work-basket. Miss Trowbridge 
is jest home from Petersham, Waldo.” 

“* What is the news in the village, Mr. Dolmay?” 

** Waal I really don’t know,” setting the straw hat 
on the floor beside him. “I haven't ben off the 
place for two weeks, and Mis’ Dulmay, she always 
stays pretty cluse t’ home. Haven't even ben to 
meetin’, and that’s a master place to hear the news.” 

“TI wonder who is supplying the pulpit now?” I 
remarked. 

**1’m sure I don’t know,” returned Mr. Dolmay. 
“I don’t think much o’ this can’dating business. 
When they have a stiddy minister, I shall go reg’lar 
and git myself used tohim. But this hearing a new 
man every Sunday jest onsettles me bad.” 

** Mis’ Dulmay says the season is not the best for 
your fruit.” 

** Waal, no, it aint the best.” 

* Everything looks beautifully now.” 

** 1 know, I know, but it. aint big green leaves and 
lash vines that yields best. Now you see when it’s a 
real wet year other folks’ grains all grow beaatiful, 
but my acres of potatoes are rotted to nothin’, and 
the fruit is sour enough to make the pig squeal. 
Then comes a dry summer, and the apple-blossoms 
are all blasted with thunder, the berries are small 
and weezen’, and there aint more’n six little waluut- 
sized potatoes in a bill.” 

Nobody knew exactly what to say, till Aunt Mel- 
iscent broke the silence imposed by these overwhelm- 
ing statements with, “ Very trying, I’m sure,” in 
sympathetic accents. 

** Yes, indeed,” echoed Mrs. Dolmay. 

“ Waal, that’s jest the way it allaysis. I-tell you, 
Miss Trowbridge, don’t you never marry a fruit- 


| grower. He’s ’nough sight wuss off than a reg’lar 
* You and Miss Bright have been away, I bear. ' 


farmer.” 

** Is it possible!” ejaculated Aunt Meliscent, again 
a little at a loss for the right thing to say, but also a 
wee bit flattered by the advice. 
* “The farmers they are pretty sure to ketch the 
good of the season in some way; but the fruit-grow- 
ers only prosper in special seasons, and all other 
years they jest manage to live, Miss Trowbridge, 


jest live.” 


The stitch being now completed, the straw hat was 
replaced, and turning a little on his chair, he said, 
“] guess I sh’ll be ridin’ down to meetin’ nex’ Sun- 
day, and 1’li jest stop at your door and take you two 
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along, if ’twould be any ’commodation to yer. It’s 
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so warm now ‘taint ; leasant gettin’ so heated goin’ 
to meetin’.” 

*O, thank you, Mr. Dolmay! 
kindness, I’m sure. 
too,” 

“Indeed I should,” I interinded, getting up a 
grateful expressien in My countenance, and turning 
it‘full upon him. 

“Allright!” And “ Waldo’ stalked out of the 
room. Svon afterward Aunt Meliscent rose to go. 

* Now I do hope, Mis’ Dolmay, when your bus- 
band is driving to town, you'll jamp in and ride down 
to see me.” 

“1 should be real pleased to,-I’m sure; only you 
see 1’m always so busy. Sapposing you had all 
these *— pointing to the scattered Dolmay progeny— 
“to look after, I don’t believe you’d find it easy 
gitting away.” ; 

**] suppose it isn’t easy.” 

“O dear, no; it’s a deal harder to git °em ready to 
leave for ever so little while, than "tis to stay at 
home.” 

**I might sometimes run eff without getting them 
ready to be left,” trium)bantly suggested Aunt 
Meliecent. f 

**O, there’d be no telling what might happen.” 
And the maternal horror depicted in Mrs. Dulmay’s 
fave was a curious study to a quiet observer, 

‘* Well, good-day, Mis’ Delmay. 1 hope I shall see 
you with Mr. Dolmay, Sunday.” 

**I don’t know, but p’r’aps so.” 

As we waiked back, the still sweetness of the day 
entered my soul, and it was with a frown of reluc- 
tance that I turned to enter the dull shade of the 
two spruce trees that guarded the entrance to Dor- 
cas Farlow’s abode. 

Susan Moore answered Aunt Meliscent’s ring. 
Susan is the only girl inthe village whose company 
I evjoy, and whore friendship I seek. She is of 
slender, gracefal figure, and has large, earnest eyes, 


It would bea great 
Belle would be glad to ride, 


that change from clear blue to gleaming black or. 


softer hazel with their softer mood. She appears 
reticent and demure; but I know that she is eager, 
quick and lively. ; 

She has strong, upright principles, and strives— 
rather unnecessarily hard, I think—to live up to 
them. Withal she is more tired and tormented than 
any girl lever knew. We are ushered intothe spin- 
ster’s sitting-room, She is the village dressmaker, 
and it is somewhat littered with that sign of a good 
workman, the chips. ; 

“ Ab! Miss Trowbridge, glad to see you. Here’sa 
chair.” 

** How do you do, Mrs. Farlow?” ; 

Aunt Meliscent was very particular in giving a 
matronly title to old maids, lest they should feel 
hurt at its abbreviation. Sometimes I wondered if 
she judged their teelings by her own. However it is 
none of my business. 

“O, I'm well, quite well. Can’t find time to be 
any other way. How do you prosper?” 

*“*T am very prosperous just now, Mrs. Farlow.” 

‘* Ah, want to know! Well now, im what way?” 

Aunt Meliscent remembered her former mistake, 
and did not ask Miss Farlow to guess. 

“I found @ most excellent contraband girl at 
Petersham, and I’ve brought her home with me. 
She's a perfect treasure.” 

* Hope she’ll prove so. These Southern freed- 
people are very apt, you know, to te dreadfully, and 
have no principle at all. Perhaps you've found an 
exception, though.” 

“O yes, she’s very pious.” 

** Do you think there ts any good in their Metho- 
dist, pealm-singing sort of piety? I’ve beard said 
there ien’t anything but frenzy init. However, some 
folks think differently, I know.” 

“©, L think Sarah is traly and earnestly pious.” 

“Glad you feel so, ’mesure. Susan, we'll have an 
early tea to night, and Miss Trowbridge and Miss 
Bright will +tsy and join us ” 

**O, indeed we cannot to-day, thank you, very 
kindly, Mrs. Farlow.” 
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Susan hesitatsd. A look from Miss Dorcas con- 
firmed the former order, and Susan disappeared, 

“TI think if the freed people were only reliable 
they would be a great blessing to us as servants. 
They would know their place so well,” continued 
the hostess, snipping her pipings. 

“O, I’m sure they are,” said Aunt Meliscent, some- 
what indefinitely. 

** You don’t know what a trial I have in that Su- 
san,” sighed Miss Farlow, launching into a grand 
unburdening of herself. “ You know what I have 
done for her, how I’ve watched over berand instruct- 
ed her, and done my duty by her in every way!” 

*O, I’m sure you have.” 

** You know I took her a destitute orphan from 
the asylam and provided for ber, sent her to school, 
taught her dressmaking, and did everytuing tor her!’’ 

** Yes, indeed.” 

** She was apprenticed to me until she was twenty- 
one.” 

“I thought they generally bound girls till they 
were ~ig* teen.” 

* But [ was not willing to take her unless she 
-could be bound till twenty-one. So they made a 
change in my favor, because they felt the advantage 
it would be for ber to come to me.” 

“And she has been such a nice girl for you, too!” 
innocently and amiably added Aunt Meliscent, 

** Very good in some ways, but then she has been a 
great trial—a great trial, Miss Trowbridge. Folks 
who never brought upa girl don’t know anything 
aboat it.” 

“TIT suppose not,’’ agreed Aunt Mellicent, 
sympathetic, 

** Now next week she is twenty-one; and what do 
you think she is guing to do then?” 

* Sure enough!” 

“After all I've done for her she is only willing to 
stay with me for ilve dollars a week!”’ 

Ts that high?” 

“High! Why it is just the same I should have to 
pay a regalar dresamaker!” . 

1 put in a word tor my friend. 

“TI thought your careful teaching had made her 
fully equal to the best of regular dressmakers.” 

Miss Dorcas didn’t deign any notice of my remark. 

“Do you suppose, Mrs. Farlow, that she thinks of 
leaving you?” 

‘She might as well, if she takes on such airs,” 
irately returned the aggrieved guardian of orphan 
youth. ‘ Just think of it, Miss Trowbridge! I took 
her from the asylum a parentiess orphan! Her 
mother died at her birth, and left only a name for 
the baby, and a letter to be opened when she was 
twenty-one. Noone ever heard of her father, but 
because she has fallen upon one who is willing to do 


sadly 


right by her, and has been sent regularly to school, ° 


and taught a trade, she at once sets herself up to be 
equal to other people.” 

1 sat smothering my wrath and feeling that Susan 
Moore was infinitely bet/er than some folks not far 
distant, and longing to dash the fact in the face of 
Miss Dorcas. 

* 1 suppose Susan is a good girl, though, and she 
isn’t to be blamed for what happened betore she was 
born,” mildly interposed Aunt Meliscent. 

“* Not blamed, of course. But it should have an 
effect upon her in making her humble and lowly.” 

**O yes, we should all be that.” 

‘Certainly; and particularly in such a case. She 
ought to feel gratitude toward me tor what I have 
done tor her. Of course I shall do my daty by her 
just as carefully, if she is thankless and unloving, 
but then she ought for her own sake not to cherish 
such feelings. It is wrong- morally wrong.” 

How 1 wanted to open my mouth and hurl quick 
angry words at tbat stern woman’s head set so self- 
complacently and haugbtily on her long neck! 
How often had Susan herself soothed my fiery indig- 
nation at her wrongs with sweet Curistian words, all 
the more effectual with me, because I had seen her 
own color come, and eyes flash, at first, and knew 
she had learned to govern her own temper before 
teaching me to control mine! 

Aunt Meliscent essayed something of a comforting 
natare, but Miss Dorcas only again dashed on. 

* For five dollars I could get a regular dressmaker 
from the city with all her patterns.” 

1 could contain myself no longer. 

“Then get one, by all means, Miss Dorcas, and 
see if she’ll be up early and get your breakfast for 
you, do all your housework, and a day’s sewing be- 
side. Let Susan shift for herself, Miss Dorcas— 
you've done your duty by her!” 

Having so far relieved myself I bounced out to the 
litte kitchen, where Susan was flirting the soft white 
flour into dainty biscult. I suppose there is nothing 
more unpalatable to the ‘last of the Farlows,” than 
the title of Miss Dorcas. It smacks too strongly of 
old-maidenhood for her sensitive feelings. It was 
probably for this reason, that I took a malicious de- 
light in spicing my last speecb with that appellation. 

I seated myself on the sugar firkin in the pantry 
and watched the progress of the biscuits. Susah’s 
mere presence calmed me. Perhaps she perceived 

my «disturbance. She only glanced slyly at me once 
or twice, and went quietly on with her work fora 
few moments, then said cheerfally: 

“Do you know they’ve about decided on a 
minister?” 

**No indeed! Tell me all about it.” 

§* Let’s see, you were gone three weeks. He came 
here the first Sunday you were away; every one was 
pleased, and praised him. He was invited to con- 
tinue, but he had made engagements for two Sun- 
"bam so next Sabbath he will be here again and 





supply the pulpit fora month. Then, if all parties 
agree, he’ll be settled, I suppose.” 

** You don’t like him?”’ 

Susan smiled archly. ‘*‘ Not much—not so raptur- 
ously as all the rest do. But that’s just between 
ourselves.” 

* Then I shall not like him.”’ 

* Perhaps you will.” 

**Don’t you know we always read people alike? 
and love them alike?”’ 

“ How about George Mackenzie?” 

Susan plunged her head into the flour-barrel and 
commenced a vigorous scooping. 

“ Now, Su, that’s a very different case. I mean—it 
would be, if—besides, if the trath were known, I 
don’t care any more about him than you do ”’ 

She had taken her head out of the fi»ur-barrel, 
and her cheeks suddenly grew unnecessarily rosy as 
she tossed out the words, ‘ You’re very presuming,” 
and shoved the biscuits into the oven, shutting the 
iron doors with a decided snap. 

** Bat tell me all about the minister, Sa. 
old or young? and what’s his name?” 

“Old, to us; that is, he’son the shady side of 
forty.” 

“And his name?” 

“Sam-uel Potterdam—euphonious cognomen, 
isn’t it?” 

I laughed, and then Su laughed—long and merrily, 
thongh silently. I sat down on the end of the long 
rag-mat before the stove, Su sat down on the other 
end, and there we both were, when Miss Dorcas’s 
figure appeared in the doorway. 

** Miss Trowbridge wishes me to say she is going,” 
she freezingly enunciated. 

I lingered for a word more with Sa, and then hur- 
ried away. 

“Go i-day, Mrs. Farlow. I hope you will come 
happily out of your troubles.” 

‘Thank you, thank you. I suppose we must not 
expect gratitude in this world. But it’s a comfort 
to teel one has done one’sduty. You'll be at church, 
Sunday?” 

“O yes. Do you know who is to preach?” 

*Didn’t I tell you? Well, now that’s queer of me. 
Three Sundays agv we had a man whvu was very 
much liked—so earnest and serious-minded! He has 
been engaged here fur tour weeks. Aiter that we 
shall probably settle bim. So we’ll be hearing our 
own minister to be, I suppose, next Sunday.” 

‘I’m very glad to hear it, and 1’m sure we shall 
all be glad. G»sod-day.” 

* Good afternoon.” 

Aunt Meliscent talked of Susan all the way home, 
and thought Su might, by cultivating an affectionate 
and gratetul disposition toward her benefactress, do 
much tu make a pleasanter feeling on both sides. 
But I knew better. 

As we approached our door there was a languid 
suggestion of warm, sweet tea-cakes floating from 
the windows of our own little kitchen, apparently 
borne upon the wings of Salvation’s music, as she 
hymned torth with great stress the startling qaery: 


Is he 


* Did not conscience never tell you, tell you 
Yhat you must be born again ?"’ 


1I.—HER ORDEAL. 


IN excellent season Sunday morning, two maidens 
aged turty and twenty sat dressed in their go-to- 
meetin’ clothes, one turning the leaves of her prayer- 
book, and the other laying together with what taste 
she could muster, beautiful sprays of roses, tur spir- 
itaal comfort and a charm against intolerable weari 
ness and diegust, during the long sermunic harangue 
furthcoming in the dusky, cavernous old church. 
In European cathedrals, through glowing hues ot 
tinted glass, daylight comes tempered to a suit glory, 
beautitying what it illumines with richness and 
brightness not its own. 

The faint warm glory wraps in religious halo ali 
church rites and appurtenances. Yankee meeting- 
houses get the dimners by the aid cf those tancy 
prison-bars—blinds; but the warm beauty and soft- 
ened glory, that steal an imperceptible awe over the 
senses, and predispose to hcly teeling, if not thought, 
are quite forgotten. Oue would think Yankee 
acutcness lay all in the brain, and none in the heart. 
There is beauty and purity in the clear sanshine—it 
brings a glory of its own as it falls brigh:ly in, across 
the bare pews and glaring walls of some little hill- 
side church whose members are not afraid of tading 
carpets, and have not yet learned to associate God 
with a dusky uncertainty, or to regard sunshine as 
too common and plebeian for bis use. 

Our church at Ashland was to me utterly incon- 
gruous with any religious or even happy feeling. It 
chilled and dulled me. I went there with Aunt 
Meliscent from habit, and because it was proper and 
becoming to do so—one of the numberless sacrifices 
we make almost involuntarily t» those stern harpies, 
the Proprieties. 

*“*] wish I had asked Mrs. Farlow the minister’s 
name.” 

**T can tell you. It’sSam-u-el Potterdam,” I re- 
plied, with a strong internal struggle against an in- 
tense desire to abbreviate the first name. . 

* Potterdam /” cried Aunt Meliscent, with an ac- 
centuation very suggestive of swearing, and which 
at once reminded me what a pretty name it would 
be to say, if it began with N instead of P. 

But Aunt Meliscent had turned pale and was 
trembling. 

“ Why, aunty, are yousick? What's the matter?” 
Salvation, bring a glass of water?” 





Perhaps the.objectionable name recalled her. 

“ Why can’t you say Sarah? There is Mr. Dolmay 
at the door; and Mis’ Dulmay, too! I am so glad!” 

Glad for what? That Mrs. Dolmay was out to 
church? or that Mr. Dolmay appeared at this mo- 
ment? or that Mr. “ Potterdam ” was to preach? 

A long blue open express-wagon was rigged with 
three seats across,and two horses. “ Mis’ Dolmay 
she ’ satin one corner of the back seat, and Mr. 
Dulmay’s mother, a very deaf old lady, in the other. 
I wondered why she went to church, but supposed 
it was for the sake of the ride in the summery sun- 
shine. Susan thought the old lady enjoyed the ser- 
vices, and entered into the religious spirit of them 
as earnestly as if she heard. I thought, probably 
more so. “Sissy” was stowed between ‘“‘ mother” 
and “grandma.” Aunt Meliscent and I were drawn 
up by one hand and paased over the razed front seat 
to occupy the middle one. Then the driver’s board 
was replaced, and ** Waldo he” sat in the middle 
thereof, beautifally sandwiched between two minia- 
ture editions of hia:self. The whole family had come 
except “‘ baby ” and the oldest son who had staid at 
home as nurse. Mr. Dolmay turned slightly around 
to glance over his shoulder. ‘‘ They say we’ve "bout 
settled a minister, Miss Trowbridge. 1 saw Deacon 
Powers as I came along down.” 

“Do tell me all about it! Belle jast told me his 
name.” 

** Waal, I don’t know much ’bout it, ’cept he’s 
from Silton where he’s ben supplyin’ while their 
minister was sick.” 

“ Then he is not settled anywhere?” Aunt Mel- 
iscent’s cheeks were flushed and her eyes unusually 
bright. 

** No, he’s ben kinder poorly with his throat, Dea- 
con Powers says, and hasn’t felt eqaal to havin’ 
charge of a parish.”’ 

‘And is he quite well, now?” 

** 1 don’t know, I’m sure, but I s’pose so.” 

Aunt Meliscent looked anxious and settled into 
silence, which was not broken till we reached the 
church. 

Wit slow and solemn step came the Rev. Samuel 
Potterdam up the broad middle aisle, as if his cor- 
poreal weight must bear firmly upon the floor, or 
the very boards might in their depravity fly up in 
rebellion. With stern and solemn face he glared 
upon us from the lofty pulpit. With deep and vra- 
tund voice he led the service, and preached his se- 
vere and chilling sermon. 

When it was over, a longing for a shake, like that 
of a Newfoundland dog just from the water, to rid 
myself of his inflaence, subsided, in consideration 
of the Pruprieties, to a little shiver, and 1 comfort- 
ingly remarked in my own mind, “It is over, and 
hasn’t hurt me any.” I wonder if such influences 
do not, after all, work some gradual and impercepti- 
ble hurt upon the souls that are within them. 

There was Aunt Mcliscent shaking hands with the 
minister and trying to smile, with very pale cheeks 
and anxious eyes. What had come over my cheer- 
tal Aunt Meliscent? She was certainly sick. But 
she would not go home at noon, and persisted in re- 
pairing t» Miss Farlow’s tor lunch. So I went, two. 
The two elder ladies had tea and cake in the parlor, 
but Sa and I lunched, standing, in the pantry. 

*“* What did you think of him?” asked Su, as she 
cut me a slice of her own delicious bread. 

* Thought him a regular old iceberg!” 

She smiled and dismissed the subject, by saying, 
softly: 

‘* To-day is my birthday.” 

“So itis! How stupid that 1 didn’t remember it! 
My mind has been so full of the minister and Aunt 
Melisceut! Have you read the letter yet?” 

* Yes, early this morning.” 

“‘And what have you learned?” 

“That my mother was very unhappy with her 
husband, and, feeling she should not long survive my 
birth, she ran away from him before I was born, 
because she could nit bear to leave her child to 
grow up with him, but chose to risk mein the arms 
of common charity. She was only eighteen.” 

*And does she tell who is your father?” 

** Not in the letter. But sealed up separately is 
her u.arriage certiticate, which the entreats me not 
tu open unless some pressing emergency shall make 
it of great importance to know my parentage.” 

What a true, earnest face was Susan Moore’s as 
she stood relating to me, her one contidential friend, 
the story of tue mother she had only learned tu know 
and love from the sad lungings of her childhood, and 
the faint hints in her own heart, of what becomes 
the mother-love of maturer years! 

“It is a comfort to know you can prove your pa- 
rentage.”’ 

Susan did not reply. 

We returned to the church for the afternoon ser- 
vice. I was sure Aunt Meliscent was going to be 
sick. How her color came and went in sermon-time! 
How nervous and anxious she seemed! We rode 
home with the Dolmays, and bad our litils tea- 
drinking as usual; but Aunt Meliscent was not sick, 
and indeed I thought next morning I had never 
seen her look better in her life. 

Ding-a-ling went the door-bell on Monday after- 
noon and all Aunt Meliscent’s bad symptoms sud- 
denly returned. She hid the ‘“* Wide, Wide World” 
and laid open ‘“‘ Tapper” before her. The Rev. Sam- 
uel Putterdam’s voice at the door inquired for ‘* Miss 
Terowbridge.” I scattered my gayest wools on the 
floor. There was no time for the utterance of Aunt 
Meliscent’s beseeching “ Belie, do pick up those 
crewels!’’ I enjoyed her confusion and his disap- 
proving glance at them while she gave him greeting. 





ThenI was presented, made my most exemplary 
manners, and began to take note of him as aman. | 
had regarded him rather in the light of a minister. 
machine that ground out sermons, as @ hand-organ 
did music. 

“ Take this chair, Mr. Potterdam?” 

What an amount of reverence she poured into the 
articulation of that outrageous name! He gravely 
bowed, and accepted the large easy-chair az his 
rightfal place. 

“ You are varry pleasantly situated here—vurry, 
Miss Terowbridge,” and he glanced approvingly 
round our little parlor and through the shaded 
window. 

“O yes, thank you, very indeed!” 
Meliecent. 

“‘ How long have you made this your residence?” 

Queer question, thought I. 

*- Ever since I left Mowbury. I staid at first to 
take care of Belle, and then—I—didn’t like going 
back.” 

Aunt Meliscent was fast settling into permanent 
paleness. 

‘* There is not a large parush here, I bul-lieve.” 

“Ono! There are only some scattered farmers, 
and these few in the village. There is a large church | 
in Smithville—very near, you know.” 

“Ah yes, I remembah !” 

“I beard you had been suffering from ill health.” 

“ Soumewhat—ah- somewhat. I am pul leased to 
observe that no such evul visuts this charming 
abode.” He bowed and glanced at me and back to 
Aunt Meliscent, with an arctic attempt at a compli- 
ment which surprised me into a scared endeavor to 
control my laughter. 

And now a rational and mundane idea suddenly 
dawned upon my benighted intellect. He had not 
inquired for me, nor even for tiie * ladies.” My pres- 
ence was not necessa! y—perhaps not even desirable, 
I believed they would do better without me; s0 I 
gathered up my wools into the basket, and rose. 

“Are you going to the kitchen, Belie? We must 
persuade Mr. Potterdam to take tea with us.” 

He slightly remonstrated, and then with his for- 
mer arctic gallantry yielded the point With un- 
usnal ofliciousn- ss and delicious distinctness 1 both 
relieved and distreased Aunt.Meliscent, by announc- 
ing that I would “order Salvation for tea.” The 
minister was aghast at the blasphemy; Aunt Mel- 
iscent in agony at his horror. So 1 ran away and 
left them to work out their emotions as they saw fit. 
I had a rampant emotion in my own breast, that 
needed vent, and found it—when I was safe at the 
further end of the garden—in a few peals of what 
Aunt Meliscent calls my “ heartless laughter.” Then 
I “ ordered Salvation for tea;” and she made an ex- 
cellent and delicate meal, too! The Rzv. Potterdam 
partook heartily, and seemed to appreciate all the 
edibles. Aunt Meliscent supplied his wants with 
grace and great apparent delight in so doing. The 
conversation had undergone «# coutplete change dur- 
ing my absence. She gave rambling accounts of the 
people of the town—~sketches of individual history 
and of individual character, alternating gently with 
each other—all in her own amiable, emphatic way, 
but still tinged with a shadowy fear of the great 
man she addressed. 

“It is vurry much the same in all parushes, Miss 
Terowbridge, vurry much thesame.” And our pas- |. 
tor comfortably deposited his sizable dimensions in 
the great chair after tea. “It has been my destunny 
to bureak the buread of the Lord in four differunt 
churches, since I enteredon my callung; and I find 
humun natyure vurry much alike in them all. 
Puffed up, and vain-glorious, and waywud—never 
willing to be humbuld and cast down before the | 
Lord.” 

“I am sure we ought to be willing—we ought to be 
humble and cast down—when we are so often wrong 
and wicked.” 

“The humun heart is deeply and cunnungly 
wicked. It durceives itself. 1t is often wrong when 
it thinks it is suerly right.” 

**I feel just that way so many times, Mr. Potter- 
dam! Iam so uncertain which is the right way to 
act—so afraid [ may be prejudiced, you know, and 
not able to see clearly! 1t would be such a comfort 
if 1 could only have come sure guide in deciding!” 

‘“*We must learn to make durcisions ourselves, 
Miss Terowbridge, doing always the best we caD, 
Miss Terowbridge, the best we can. The weaker 
must seek and rurceive aid from the stronger, the 
younger cuunsul from tne elder, the lower instruc- 
tion trom the higher. That is the way, Miss Terow- 
bridge, the only t-rae—” 

The gate slammed, and a step came ringing up the 
gravel walk. I slipped away, and stopped George 
Mackenzie at the door. 

**Don’t goin there! Aunt Meliscent and the par- 
son are holding a thevlugical powwow.” 

“It is pleasanter out than in, to-night, without 
any such addition,” he replied, giving me his arm 
for a strvll up and down the untrequented sidewalk. 
** What is the powwow about?” 

“ That is more than I know. Mr. Potterdam seems 
to be trying on his different ministerial suits, to 
learn which guise will be the most effeetual among 
our parish people.” 

* Do you think he is a hypocrite?” 

George always bad such a serious way of taking 
every chance word I let fall. 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know. I haven't taken the 
trouble to think at all yet. But he has the real min- 
ister twang, and that is always hypocritical.” 

** I hope nvt,” he said, gravely. 

Now I don’t like George when he is in these moods, 
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and I have generally been quite successfal in curing 
him of them. So I quoted, with slight original en- 
hancements, Mr. Potterdam’s last remarks, in pro- 
pria persona, leaning against a tree, in lieu of the 
chair, and copying to the best of my ability 
his heavy pomposity and stiff politeness. 

George watched me earnestly, bat only smiled a 
grave smile that looked rather sad, I thought, in the 
shadowy moonlight. I had failed to call the usual 
merry laugh to his lips, and admiring gleam to his 
eyes. He refused to be leashed with the silken cord 
of my gayer influence, and persisted in his own grave 
mood. 

“ When aman is bent on being terribly and fear- 
fully serious, attempts to amuse only stir hie dis- 
gust. I gave up my efforts at entertainment, and 
paced slowly along by his side through the mottling 
shadows of the elms. 

The spell under which he labored broke, at length, 
in an unfathomable sigh, and he said: 

I suppose there is no more hypocrisy among min- 
isters than elsewhere, only it seems more abominable 
in them.” 

* Very like.” 

He had declined all my efforts at guiding conver- 
sation’s bark across the diverse ocean of our thuughts; 
now he should sail the vessel alone. But he was not 
ata loss. 

TI don’t wonder you were indignant at it,”—I had 
only been intensely amused—“ but you must not 
charge in to the whole profession.” 

I looked up through the lacing «lm boughs, and 
made no comment or reply. 

“TI have known two, as true, unselfish, godly men 
as ever lived—ministers, without one shade of self- 
complacency, or what you call ‘the real minister 
twang.’” 

I was very busy tying my handkerchief around my 
throat, and did not interrapt him, though he waited 
for me to speak. Then he was vexed at my indiffer- 
ence. He looked straight before him down the walk. 
His eyes flashed a little, and his cheeks reddened. 
Sometimes men are vexed at nothing and pleased 
at nothing. 

‘Exceptions only prove the rule,” I said, care- 
lessly. 

He was silent a moment, then suddenly turned 
short about in the walk and talk. 

“You don’t ask me the success of my journey?” 

‘* How could I when we were both so distressed 
with minister ‘on the brain?’ ” 

“T thought you were quite too indifferent to the 
subject for t 

“‘I certainly didn’t also take it to heart as you 
did. But how about the journey? You promised to 
tell me the cause and result of it. I hope you were 
successful, and will at once relieve my curiosity.” 

“ Yes, I was entirely successful.” 

“T’m afraid it wasa sorry errand, you are so wo- 
fully solemn about it. You didn’t go to bury any 
one, did you?” 

There shot across his face a look of pain. 

“ Belle, don’t talk in that way,” he cried, and drew 
My arm in his again. 

“IT wont. Now tell me where did you go, and 
what for?” 

‘To Uncle Durgan’s. This is the time he fixed for 
me to choose my profession.” 

“ T remember you told me something about it, once 
when you were in one of your serious moods. What 
have you chosen? Medicine, I hope?” 

“ And Uncle Durgan had set his heart upon the 
law! Traly Iam unfortunate either in my friends 
ormy choice.” — 

The latent announcement these words contained 
wae at first unnoticed. Then it flashed upon my 
mind. 

“George Mackenzie! You don’t mean to say you 
are going into the ministry!” 

He turned fully about and looked me in the face. 
Perhaps he learned how my indignation appeared, 
and would not again mistake ridicule for it. 

“* Yes, Belle, I have—chosen the ministry, before 
all else in the world. It alone holds first and high- 
est claim upon me.” 

“No, not yet; why didn’t you listen to your uncle, 
and study law? It is perfectly absurd, George—your 
being a minister! Just think of it! You'll be al- 
ways drudging to please every cne, and end by 
pled4sing no one. You'll be always poor as the ghost 
of a church-mouse, and hampered by everlasting 
parish criticisms. And finally you’ll grow hypocriti- 
cal and sanctimonious yourself!” 

“Your words shall stand to me for a warning.” 

“Then there’s no sort of chance tor improvement, 
and advancement, and fame, as there is in the other 


| professions. A physician’s practice is all a geomet- 


Tical progression of improvement, and he wins such 
confidence and respect! A lawyer is appreciated if he 
is shrewd and skillful, and can become a great man. 
But a minister must spend his whole life in fatile 
attempts to reach people’s hearts by preaching at 
their heads,” 

“TI will profit by that suggestion. Perhaps if 1 
preach at their hearts instead of heads, I shall be 
more successfal.”” 

“ But don’t decide now! Do think of it awhile.” 

“T have thought of it, steadily and earnestly for 
three years, Belle.” 

“ There’s Sa coming.” 

She flitted toward us like a spirit, white and 
silent. 

“O Belle, I was just coming to you,” she faltered. 

“What is the matter?” cried George and I at 
once. 

**T have left Miss Farlow, that’s all—and I thought 









I can decide what to do next.” 

She was excited and trembled. 1 knew it was 
the renewal of the old speeches concerning her pa- | 
rentage that had caused this sudden separation from 
Miss Dorcas. We scarcely spake again, save our — 
hasty farewell at the gate: Su stood for a moment 
in the full light, her white face quivering with silent | 
pain. It only softened her sweet voice as she sail a 
courteous good-night to Gieorge, though scarcely con- : 
scious of his presence. I saw a surprixed interest 
deepen in his eyes as he read her struggle and suf- ; 
fering. 

I could have pinched myself that I should have 
so blandered and bungled with George! Where 
were my wits that I could not make him see, as I 
did, the folly of entering the ministry! 


I would stop with you to-night, Belle. To-morrow | 


brought Susan! Mr. Potterdam, this is Miss Moore, 
one of your parishioners.” 

‘“‘Ah— Miss Moore,” and the great man rose and 
allowed her to clasp his stift, cold fingers. I thought 
Su’s little hand did not give them a very cordial 
embrace, as she politely murmured the respectable 
and time-honored mendacity, ‘I’m happy to meet 
you. ” 

“TI was sayung, Miss Terowbridge, that though, 
as you have vurry teruly said, it is an exceedungly 
importunt and rersponsibul thing to guide the mind 
of youth, still it is also a deeply necussary work—one 
to which we must dervote much of our thought and 
effort.”” 

O yes, I’m sure it is!” s 

“ And we cannot shrink from it without sin.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” came the abashed reply. 

He drew out a large silver watch, and rose. 

“ It is nearly nine. I must leave you.” 

‘*T am very glad to have had this little visit from 
you, Mr. Potterdam.” 

“I thank you, Miss Terowbridge. It has given 
me gureat pleasure.”’ 

“And [hope you will decide to settle among us. 
It would be so pleasant—’? Aunt Meliscent’s sen- 
tence died out unfinished, and her flushed face and 
anxious eyes bespoke a return of former agonies. 
The worthy man did not, however, observe her per- 
turbation, as he drew on his blue cotton gloves, but 
walked calmly through the hall, bowing to us all 
from the front doorway, and was gone. 





IIl.—HER IDEAL. 


NEXT morning Su and [ heli a council of war—or 
rather of ways and means—whereby to hold, her 
present independent position. Aunt Meliscent and 
I had long since engaged her services during three 
weeks of August for our fall sewing. I yrould take a 
trip to the city and make our purchases Parlier. She 
could fultil her engagement with us in July, and 
meanwhile secure herself some permanent situation 
outside our little tuwn. 

As we sat talking in my own chamber up stairs, 
Aunt Meliscent joined us. Susan was a great favorite 
with ber, and she felt as uch interest and sympa- 
thy for Susan as for me—perhaps more. At any rate, 
Susan was now no hindrance to her in the attempt 
to relieve her anxious mind and burdened heart by 
confidential talk. 

“ How cosy you are here, girls! Now I should so 
like to sit down and talk with you!” 

* Pray do 80,” said Susan, with one of her own 
beautiful smiles which Aunt Meliscent can never 
resist. 

“1 believe I will, if Belle has no objections.” 

“No indeed! I should like it well enough.” 

“Y've heard your voices, all the morning over my 
head—a perfect patter of talk. What is it all about, 
Susan? And how happens it that you are away 
from Miss Farlow? 

Sa gave a sketch of the present aspect of affairs 
between herself and Mies Farlow, adding the plans 
we had been making, and asking Aunt Meliscent’s 
approval of them, which she readily expressed. 

“ Aunt Melly,” I began, determined to satisfy my 
curiosity, ‘‘ where did you ever see Mr. Putterdam 
before he came here?” 

“1? O—why!—I used to know him years ago, at 
home—in Mowbury, you know.” 

“ When you were a girl?” 

“Of course. I left Mowbury when I was only 
twenty, just after father died, and have always lived 
here with you siuce.” 

“IT knew you came while my father was ill, and 
helped mother nurse him through his last sickness; 
tuok care of her also tili she died, and then stayed 
with me. But have you never wanted to go back to 
Mowbury?” 

‘*No. I resolved never to return, when I left. So 
I sold all I had 6f real estate there, and sort of touk 
root here, as the flowers do after transplanting, | 
suppose.” 

She gave a little uneasy laugh at the simile, and 
added : 

**T have not seen Mr. Putterdam since then, till 1 
met him here last Sunday.” 

* Bat you used to know him when he was young, 
and Su and 1 would greatly enjoy hearing what he 
was likethen. He seems such a born old man, I can 
scarcely imagine that he ever was young.” 

“He was a very excellent young mgn—far.auperior 
to the other young people of Mowbury.” 

“ How superior—in what way?” asked Sa. 

*‘ Iu seriousness, depth, manliness, and in person- 
al appearance, too,” replied Aunt Meligcent, growing 
earnest, by the testifying cvlor in her cheeks and 








light in her eyes. 


“ Why, Belle, where have you been? Ah, you've ! 


I stole a furtive glance of amusement at Su, but | 
she was looking steadily and sympathizingly into © 
Aunt Meliscent’s face, with a world of comfort in her | 
eyes, that I didn’t quite understand. 


** And he was studying for the ministry when you | 


went away?” she asked, in 
tive tone. 

Why did it suddenly flash through me that Susan 
cared for George Mackenzie? 

*“*O dear, no! he had been preaching in the next 
town—regularly settled there four years. I had al- 
ways known him—we used to go to the district 
school together in Mowbury when we were children.” 

A fuint tinge of pink glinted across Su’s face, and 
her eyes fell on her work, where I suppose mine 
should have been, all this time, instead of trying to 
read the love-secrets of my b. tters. George always 
liked Su when we were little, and used to go to the 
district school together. 

* And have you never heard from him since then?” 

* Ouce or twice. 1 saw his marriage in the paper. 
I knew he was engaged—” 

** Was he ever married?” we both exclaimed. 

*O yes—not happily, though, I believe. I° never 
heard much about it, and only know that his wife 
died in about two years.” 

** And then what?” continued Sa. 

** He left his parish and I have never heard from 
him since, till he came here.” 

So his visit here was all for the sake of ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne!’ Why, aunty, I should think you ought 
to have been more glad to see him—the nicest young 
man of all your youthful acquaintance, too—you 
weren't half cordial enough!” 

“ Now, Belle, wasa’t 1? Do you think he thought 
me cold? And I was all the time so afraid I— Dear 
me!” she broke off, ‘‘something’s burning in the 
kitchen. Don’t you smell it? I wonder where 
Sarah can have gone!” And away she hastened down 
the stairs. 


a thoroughly apprecia- 


miniater is Aunt Melly’s bean ideal of a man, and 
first and only love.” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“Then you think so, too? What ever could she 
have seen in him to go and fall in love with?” 

“If it is so, Belle—and also if it is not—’twill be 
best not to let her see what are our unfortunate feel- 
ings about him. And very likely we shall think bet- 
ter of him on further acquaintance. If she has known 
him so well, and loved him, we shall probably find 
something in him yet that will win at least our 
charity.” 

**I don’t know. However, we can try.” 

Then we went off into another council of ways and 
means by which to obtain possession of Su’s ward- 
robe, which was still entombed in the Farlow man- 
sion, and whica she, in the flush of resent:nent and 
indignation, preferred leaving, rather than again ex- 
pose herself to the insulting t ngue of the spinster 
by going after it. I had no xuch fear befure me, and 
tuld her I should take upon myself the duty of re- 
claiming her entire personal property. Susan felt 
the inconvenience that would result from the want 
of it, and consented. 

The same afternoon I ran ‘‘ down across” to Miss 
Furlow’s back door. I walked in unbidden, and went 
to Su’s room, where I, at once, set about packing her 
clothes, in her trunk. I had no intention of asking 
any leave, and I knew all Su’s possessions well 
enough to need no directions. The task was soon 
done, and the trunk stood in the middle of the floor, 
locked, and ready for removal. 

The key was safe in my pocket, as 1 came quietly 
down the back stairs into the kitchen again, I had 
no defined intention of burglary, and knew I must 
face Miss Dorcas in all her wrath, when I should come 
with a boy and a wheelbarrow to take away the 
trunk. But I hoped to evade any extra encounter in 
this visit, aud was rather unpleasantly surprised to 
find the parlor door open, and voices proceeding 
therefrom. 1 stopped for a moment's consideration 

“It is teraly @ trying case, madam, 4 yarry trying 
case.” 

Ab ha! I appeal to any unbiased mind, was it pos- 
sible to refrain from playing audienge to the conver- 
sation suggested by that remark and voice? At any 
rate, I did nut refrain. 

‘Yes sir, I have been thinking the whole day 
what it is best to do. If she sets up dressmaking 
here in opposition, aha will rain my trade. I have 
done everything for that girl, Mr. Potterdam. I have 
taught her, cared for her, and taken every interest 
in her welfare-—I’ve had no one else to care for, you 
know,”—with a slight lacbrymose tendency in her 
voice—“ and now sbe turns upon me in this way!” 
Miss Dorcas was certainly crying. 

“It’s vurry sad, ma’am, vurry,” said the gentle- 
man, uneasily. 

What shall 1 do?” she continued, wiping up her 
face with sundry slight snuffies, on suddenly discov- 
ering her pastor’s abhorrence of feminine tears. 

“I really don’t know, ma’am. If she is already 
fully twenty-one, you cannot have any lvgal claim 
upon her.” 

“J know it, I know it! But I ought to have some 
claim upon her affections, Mr. Potterdam. She ought 
to feel the gratitude she owes me, and love me for 
what I have done for her, now, when I have no one 
else tolove me.” And she heroically suppressed an- 
other fit of weeping, in consideration of her pastor’s 
little prejudice against the luxury. 

“Children born of sin, madam, as you say thi 
young woman was, exemplify by their lives those 
woruds of the Lord, ‘ the sins of the fathers shall be 





visuted upon the children, even to the thirad and 


“I declare, Su, I believe that horribly poky old | 












fourth generation.” Born without the sancterfying 
influence of wedlock, of low and durgraded parunts, 
her affections are either wholly lacking or totally de- 
praved. The sweet fragrunce of gratitude is unknown 
to her nature,” 

“Yes. I don’t think she ever appreciated what I 
did for her. Yet the folks in town all like her, and 
if she should set up dressmaking in opposition, she 
will ruin my trade.” 

‘‘Itis trying, I know, varry trying to see that 
which is evul prospered over that which is good. The 
ways of the Lord are inscrutable. After a pause, he 
said, “I suppose, then, that the history of this 
young person’s orijan is not generally known in the 
villuge.” 

“ No indeed, Mr. Potterdam, I never speak of it 
to any one. Only Miss Trowbridge and Belle Bright 
know anything about it.” 

** By what authority, ma’am, have you concealed 
this teruth so long? Can you reconcile it with your 
own consciunce to thus durceive the unsuspecting 
people of this town?” 

I could feel the aghast silence with which Miss 
Dorcas received this Mephist»phelean appeal. But 
Mephistopheles was her pastor, and of course her 
spiritual counsellor and adviser, to be reverenced 
and obeyed accordingly. 

“Do you think I ovght to make it known now? 
No one woul! believe it—they would say I made up 
the story for spite ” 

“ Derceit always brings its penulty, ma’am. What - 
wud you think of the sup’rintendunt of the asylum 
if he had willfully reprersented the child to you as of 
hon’rabul and rerspectabul payruntuge, when she 
was not? He wud have wronged you, ma’am, 
knowungly wrouged yoa! And so, it seems to me, 
have you wronged these g»0d peopul by your der- 
ceit.”” 

“The superintendent said there was some doubt 
about the matter. -I asked him particularly, and he 
said her mother always declared she was born in 
lawful wedlock. But he did not see the woman hiw- 
self, and so did not know whether her word was 
good for anything. I was sure he did not believe it 
was, but I liked the littls girl so much that I thought 
l’d take her, and give her the benetit of the doubt, 
you know.” 

The last words subsided into a half wail. I sup- 
pose Miss Dorcas did like Susan, but she loved her 
own self better, and sv indulged her unamiable na- 
tare at the dear girl’s expense. 

“There is at least one thing you can do, ma’am, 
to recturfy your former mistake,” said the exemplary 
saint, rising to go. ** You can prervent such a _— 
cuption from ever happening again.” 

*“ O dear me, of course it can't ever happen again!” 

* Certainly it can, ma’am.” 

“Why! I shall never take another orphan, Mr. 
Potterdam !"” 

** IT suppose not. I must with you good-day, I am 
late.” 

**I hope you will call often, sir. It would be 
such a comtort to me in my loneliness.” And there 
came into Miss Dorcas’s tone a faint quaver of a lin- 
gering sweetness that long ago died out, 

While she waited upon bis exit, I made my own. 
Later, 1 undertook the attack of the fortress with 
my heavy artillery, viz., the boy and wheelbarrow, 
and after an encounter, wordy on her side, and reto- 
lute on mine, I was vict»ivus, and brought off tLe 
plunder. 

Mies Farlow called on Aunt Meliscent next day to 
relicve her burdened mind. In what shape the re- 
lief was made I had no interest to learn. I know 
she acked Aunt Meliscent if it was not her ‘duty ” 
to apprize the townspeople of all she knew concern- 
ing Susan. To which my kind aunt mildly intimat- 
ed “fall she knew” was perhaps too doubtful to justi- 
ty such a proceeding. As I passed through the hall 
1 heard the voice ot Miss Dorcas with the same faint 
quaver of departed sweetness, descanting on the ex- 
coliences of our pastor—' thoroughly earnest, rigidly 
conscientious, deeply pious, perfectly dignitied, min- 
isterial and gentlemanly withal”—some such ex- 
pressions were hers, 

*¢ Well, tastes differ, I suppose,” muttered I, as I 
returned to the little chamber where Su sat bravely 
cutting, basting and stitching on the fall work. 

We had a merry time of it—those bright July days 
while Su and 1 were together. George Mackenzie 
was often with us in the evenings, and Su as hearti- 
ly sympathized with and entered into his ministerial 
enthusiasm as I had disapproved it. So the conver- 
sation fell rather to thuse two, and I had to be con- 
tent with teasing them, by showing the most absurd 
result of their most sagacivus little idea, at which 
they invariably gayly laughed, and then incorrigibly 
began again at tie same kinu of talk. 

Mr. Potterdam was duly settled over our parish, 
and about once a fortnight or less, he came to drink 
tea with Aunt Meliscent. I declared “ he had fallen 
in love with Salvation’s muffins at the first visit.” 

Aunt Meliscent colored at the verb, was aghast at 
the edible, and laughed uneasily at the end, with 4 
very shiny appearance under her drooped eyelashes, 
Bat’ before Sa’s stay with us ended, Mrs. Dulmay 
asked me at church, “1s it really true about that 
poor Sasan Moore?” 

1 suid, ** Yes, she and Miss Farlow have separated, 
and Sa is now with me.” 

“ But I mean all about her history of course you 
know it. Now dv tell me what is the trath, that's a 
real dear girl.” And she drew me into a vacant pew 
near. 

Perhaps I could not better employ the interim 





while waiting for Sa to attend her Sunday School 
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class, than in defending her from any scandal that 
might be fl ating in our littls social atmosphere. 


‘-1’ll promise t» tell you the whole trath, Mrs. | 


Dolmay, sv tar a8 any one knows it, if you will first 
acquaint me with the stories you have beard.” 

“O, 1 can’t half remember them. 
it here this noon. Waldo he always says going to 
meeting is a master way for gettin’ news.” 

“ And what have you beard?” 

** Well, some say Miss Dorkis never had her from 
no asylum at all; and then others say that she did 
take her from the asylum, and has just tound out— 
you know—them’s Miss Dorkis’s triends say that. 
But they all agree that it is true about Sasan.” 

“ What's true about Sasan?” cried I, growing an- 
gry at the indefiniteness of the statements. 

** Why, that she cannot lay claim to any father, 
you know. Now, Miss Bright, do tell me all about 
it, and then I shall know what to say to folks.” 

“Twill tell you. But first tell me where do these 
rumors begin? No man, woman or child in the vil- 
lage ever dreamed any evil of Susan Moore till now.” 

“ That's it, Miss Bright, that’s jest it! It’s all be- 
cause she’s left Miss Dorkis, and if I should give a 
guess right in your ear, it would be that the lady 
herself let them loose to drive the girl back to her.” 

1 doubted that, and glanced across the scattered 
groups gathered in conversational knots at the back 
of the church, apart trom the low hum of Sunday 
School, clustered in the pews nearest the pulpit, and 
engaged in the closing services. 

“ There’s Becky Beech at it!” continued Mrs. Dul- 
may. “See her pink bunnet ribbons fly! Seems to 
me the Beech girls have as much to say aboat it as 
anybody. They never did like Miss Moore—sort of 
jealous, wa’n’t they? She’s tellin’ them girls some- 
thin’ about her now! See ’em langh!” 

I was at once reminded that while “ teaing” with 
us on Wednesday, Mr. Putterdam mentioned having 
visited the Beeches on the preceding day. I saw 
with clairvoyant eye the true version of a scene he 
had faintly outlined. I heard Miss Beech’s unfriend- 
ly queries why Susan left Dorcas Farlow; I saw Mr.” 
Poutterdam’s wise look, as he vaguely insinuated the 
existence of a reason why it was best fur both, espec- 
ially for Miss Farlow; 1 saw the instant attack of in- 
tense curiosity upon these gossipy girls, and their 
wary attempts to extract its satisfaction from the 
treasuring mind of their guest; / heard his politely 
unctuous refusal to divulge anything, accompanied 
with a sanctimonious sigh over the young girl’s un- 
happy lot, and suggestive advice to the young ladies 
to avoid intercourse with such companions. Literal- 
ly he had said nothing—practically he had said 
everything. 

‘“‘Mrs. Dulmay, thoeé Beech girls really know 
nothing whatever of Susan’s parentage. Their talk 
is all hints and insinuations. I do know, and though 
*tis true Su told me in confidence, I think it is quite 
right and honorable to tell it, now, to save her from 
scandal. Su’s mother made an unhappy marriage, 
and left her husband before Su was born because she 
felt that she should not survive the birth, and that 
he was not a fit man to bring up a child.” 

* Do tell! was that the way of it? Do you s’pose 
it is really 80?” 

**T am sure of it. Su had a letter written by her 
mother before her death which she was to read when 
she was twenty-one, or at her marriage if she had 
married before that time.” 

“ But she hasn’t any proof of it, then?” 

‘« She has her mother’s marriage certificate, which 
is proof enough I should think,” I retorted, angrily. 

“ Dear me, yes indeed! I should think so, too. 
And I’m so glad to hear that there isn’t any truth 
in those mean stories they’ve been telling ‘round. 
Wel, Sissy, did you say your Sunday School lesson 
well?” 

“ Pretty well, all but ‘ thejealous Gud visits ’niq’ties 
of children on th’ fathers third and fourth gen'ra- 
tion!’’’ was the parrot-like reply. 

‘Othe ‘ fathers on the children,’ dear,” revised 
Mrs. Dolmay, arranging ‘‘Sissy’s” wry hat, and 
tucking her hair out of her eyes. 

.‘* And of children on the fathers, too, sometimes, 
I should think, by the law of compensation.” 

I didn’t tell Sua of Mrs. Dulmay’s talk, any more 
than 1 had told her of Mr. Potterdam’s call on Miss 
Dorcas. Perhaps my reticence partly accounted for 
her extreme charity toward the peculiarities of our 
pastor. But to me it was torture to see him display- 
ing his sanctimonivus self-importance in our little 
parlor, and receiving with comfortable complacency 
the incense of Aunt Meliscent’s involuntary devo- 
tion. 

** Belle, why don’t you come down when Mr. Pot- 
terdam calls?” 

‘Why should L[? He doesn’t come to see me.” 

** But he would like to see you, l’m sure. We were 
speaking of you yesterday.” 

I had an impression that Mr. Potterdam’s remarks 

about me could hardly be editying, so I did not make 


co no one allows him the right to question their 


I only heard of ; 


pecuniary affairs. He will be asking who supplies 
the larder and pays the kitchen-girl next!” 

** Bat Belle, dear Belle, he didn’t ask that in the 
character of a pastor, but as a—as a—a friend, you 
know—my triend.” 

I pushed the cricket to Aunt Meliscent’s feet, and 
sat down 

** Aunt Melly, how much of a friend is he?’’ 

“ The very best, Belle,’’ she whispered ; and then she 
covered her blushing cheeks and glistening eyes in 
her hands. I shilted myself from the ericket to the 
arm of ber chair, and hid her face on my shoulder. 

* Tell me about him.” 

“0,1 wish I could, Belle! But you always seemed 
not to fancy hiw, and so I couldn’t talk to you about 
hin. I can talk with Su easier. Sa dikes him.” 

Happy delasion, thought I. 

** And are you going to marry him, Aunt Melly?” 

“ He says so.” 

“ You are sure it is right and best? You have no 
doubt?” 

*O, Lam quite sure, Belle. I know you are think- 
ing how 1] always said I never shouli marry, but I 
didn’t think it possible then that he would come and 
ask me, at last.” 

* Yuu meant you never should marry any one 
likely to ask you,” I said, absently. 

** Yes, only of course I didn’t like to say just that.” 

“No.” 

“ And, Belle, there isn't any one equal to him! .I 
knew him years ago, when we were young, and—and 
80 I couldn’t like any one else, you know, after see- 
ing him.” 

** I suppose such feelings last a long time, auntie.” 

Indeed they do, a whole life long, Belle. When- 
ever you come to be in love, you’ll find you just can’t 
help yourself! You have no will of our own, and you 
don’t want to have. You are so perfectly happy, do- 
ing just what he says, and so thankful, too, that he 
loves you enough to have wishes and preferences that 
you can observe.” 

“I’m different from you, auntie; I should never 
love like that,’’ and I stole a covert smile above her 
bowed head, at the idea of myself in such a strait 
Thanktul for a man’s commands! Taankful for his 
acceptauce of my service and homage! Ah no, nut I! 

* Yes, you would, Belle dear, if you had ever known 
such a young man as Mr. Potterdam was. I suppose 
the reason I could never like any one else was be- 
cause be had become my ideal, and no one else could 
compare with him.” 

** But he was an old lover of yours in Mowbury?” 

*O no, never a lover then. At least, 1 suppose 
not. But he lived next door, and always took me 
everywhere, because it was so convenient, and I very 
foolishly got to think that he did care fur me. But 
he never did any courting with me, and when he 
really was engaged, you know, I saw the difference 
atonce. Thats why I was so gla! to get away from 
Mowbury and stay here—I felt so ashamed of it then. 
But now I don’t.” 

1 had no news to tellSa. Aunt Meliscent had, as 
in duty bound, made me her first confilant, but 
Su’s quick perceptions had outwitted mine, and she 
could tell me the very day and hour in which the 
somewhat advanced lovers had formed their contract. 

The marriage was to be speedily consummated. 
Aunt Meliscent did not wieh to leave our pleasant 
home, nor did I wish her to do so, not withstanding the 
unwelcome addition her stay would necessitate. So I 
continued to remain as boarder in my own house, 
where, however, the internal economy was still ad- 
ministered as formerly by Aunt Meily. Su establish- 
ed herself as a dressmaker in Hopkins, some ten 
miles distant. 

Aunt Meliscent was married during the first week 
of September, and perpetrated the time-honored 
ovation to the proprieties of a wedding-tour in the 
sole companionship of her spouse. Then the little 
parish slowly smoothed its excited plumage, and 
settled softly down to its usual gentle quietude. 

I suppose no woman in the whole town was more 
universally beloved, and more innocent of exciting 
envious feelings through her wondertul blessing of 
* marrying the minister’? than my amiable, good- 
hearted Aunt Meliscent. But it was with far differ- 
ent feelings from the rest of the villagers, that 1 said 
deep in my heart, ‘‘ 1 do not envy her.” 





IV.—HER END. 


* THERE is considerable visiting to be accomplished 
to-day, I think,” said Mr. Putt:rdam, drawing back 
from the breakfast table and applying @ silver tooth- 
pick to his yellow ivories. 

“ Yes, Jane Seaver first—she sent for you early 
this morning and is not expected to live throughout 
the day.” 

‘*Ah, poor gyirl! She comes late to seek the Lord.” 

* Old Becky Marsh ought t> be visited. I suppose 
she has a hard time all alone, you know.” 

‘*She is ‘acontinual deropping in a vurry rainy 
day ’ and such peopul are better to be alone.” 

** Perhaps so—to live alone—but then we ought to 
go and see her.” 

“I know—I know—it is a duter—one we must not 
shrink from. Melersunt, you had better take a pail 
of milk and some of your derlicious jelly and step 
around there this morning while I am in mystudis.” 

“So I will! Iam so glad you spoke of taking her 
something nice. Perhaps Belle will go with me.” 

“*O yes.” 

** Then there’s Tommy Bartlett, poor fellow! he is 
such a noble young man, to be dying of consumption 
just as he is twenty-four, and nearly breaking his 


Mrs. Dolmay’s; you remember we promised her to 
come to tea” 

**] think I will visut the young man, Bartlett, 
alone, to-morrow. I would like some conversation 
with hi a concerning his soul.” 

“ Well, we have enough to do to-day, without that. 
We haven’t called on Mrs. Sleeper since her hus- 
band’s funeral. We must go round there soon ”’ 

* Varry terue, varry terue. Mary Sleeper is a good 
gyirl—a very good gyirl—and varry beautifal too. 
Melersunt, I visuted that widow and orphan some 
days ago, when I happened to be that way. But it 
is quite right you should do so too. I will go with 
you to-day.” 

“I wondered you should have forgotten them so 
long. Then there are those two negro families in 
the hollow, whose c'1ildren died last week.” 

“TI was thinking, Msleraunt, you might take over 
that old suit of clothes of mine for the man. They 
will fit him, I judge.” 

“Sure enough! How glad I am you thought of 
it!” / 

The great man rose slowly and walked gravely 
away to his stady. 

* Did you ever notice, Belle, how sensitive Mr. 
Potterdam is about making presents? He never 
likes to give with his own hands. I suppose the con- 
sciousness of his charity is enough, and he shrinks 
from the thanks that would be showered upon him.” 

I had noticed —n oticed that Mr. Potterdam never 
liked going himseif among poor and disagreeable 
people, and generally sent by his wile some appro- 
priate gift or token in lieu of his own presence. 
€or two years George Mackenzie had not visited 
our village. Now his uncle was dead, and he spent 
his summe: vacation among us. Su came to me, as 
usual, for her three weeks of respite in August. I 
was a little surprised to learn that George and she 
had been regular correspondents all these two years, 
and they were now finally engaged. George is the 
nublest and best young man Lever knew, and | was 
very glad he should take Su, who was a whols hori- 
zon too good fur any one else. Tueir engagement 
was a secret, at first; but betore a week passed, at 
George’s earnest svlicitation, Su commissioned me to 
aunounce it. I was just wicked enough to begin 
with Miss Dorcas, whu had always admired Goorge, 
and had b i me by choosing we tor his wife. 

Still Gsorge grew graver and his face darkened 
more and mure. I dared not ask him what was the 
cause, and he concealed it from Su so she did not no- 
tice the change. 

One day Mr. Potterdam came home from a cruise 
through the village, as nearly excited as I ever saw 
him. But whether it were a pleasant or an angry 
excitement I could rot decide. His lips were com- 
pressed and he breatued quickly, but there shone a 
baleful sort of joy trom his eyes that led me to follow 
him when We inquired fur Su, and make myself pres- 
ent at the interview. 

He took « chair betore her and regarded her with 
still triumph as he spoke. 

** Miss Sewsan, I believe you are engaged?” 

** Yes sir,” she stsadily replied. 

** Miss Sewsan, I have this morning been a witnus 
to a scene which I feel it my duter to relate to you.” 

She looked up questioningly, laid aside her work, 
folded her hands and was prepared for the worst 
that could come. 

**T have heard that which has gurieved me, Miss 
Sewsan, gurieved me exceedungly. 1 saw the young 
man, Mackenzer, tue young maa to whom I under- 
stand you are bertrothed. He was going with sev- 
eral other young men of the villuge a-tishung. I 
could see them and hear their words though they did 
not see me. I heard that young man to whom you 
are bertrothed, taunted with his engagement toa 
gyirl of low exteraction—a gyirl born in shame. 1 
appeal t» your honor, Miss Sewsan, is it right tu 
derag down a young man—an excellant young man 
— who has dervoted his fresh life to the minerstry of 
the Lord—is it right, 1 say, to dergrade him and heap 
your shame upon bim?” 

Susan’s eyes flashed. She rose and tairly towered 
before him in her indignation. 

*“* Mr. Potterdam, lam nota child of shame. Had 
I been, | would never have accepted a man’s lvuve. 
If such a report is abroad I owe it ts. Mr. Mackenzie 
to show the proof that I am of honorable parentage.’ 

As she glided ont at one door, George entered at 
another. He bowed politely, but his eyes were flash- 
ing and his cheek flushing and paling by tarns. I 
had slipped back into the deep bow window and he 
did not sve me. 

** Mr. Potierdam, you have done me a great wrong 
to-day, and I come to ask you if you have any justi- 
fication to offer in the way of tacts.” 

** Sit down, Mr. Mackenzer, sit down.” 





er’s letter and the sealed paper. She stood, pale as 

& statue, opened her mouth to speak but could not, 
and the papers slid from her powerless hands to the 
floor, Isprang forward and caught them up, while 
George seated her tenderly upon the sofa. She gave 
me an entreating look, and 1 at once undertook the 
duty of spokesman. 

“ This is a letter written by Susan’s mother before 
her death. Shall I read it?” 

She eagerly negatived that. With an instinct of 
safety I thrust it into my pocket. 

“It says, however, that this sealed paper is her 
marriage certificate. But she desired Su not to open 

it unless it became of the utmost inspertands to'es 
80. Owing to the ill-natured insinuations of tale- 
bearers revealing secrets that do not exist, it seems 
right now that it shoul | be opened, does it not, Su?” 
Sa nodded, but ber hands trembled 80 she could 
not break the seal. 

“Let us see if it is legul,” said Mr. Potterdam, 
coldly. 

George himself opened it. His voice and hand 
shook, But slowly he read it aloud—the mar- 
triage certificate dated twenty-five years ago, of Sam- 
uel P..tterdam and Mary Moore Snow. 

The startled silence which ensued was broken by 
Aunt Meliscent’s exclamations of: 

“O my dear, dearest Susan! then you are his own 
child and my daughter!” And she drew Sa’s head 
down on her bosom to cover it with kisses. 

It was George’s turn for triamph. I saw it in the 
light of his eyes, though he sent no glance of it 
toward the vanquished man, stiffened back in the 
great chair. I had only one glimpse of his ghastly 
look as I knelt at San’s feet and hid my face on her 
lap. Knowing what I did, I could feel no joy save 
that of a half-vengefal justice, and was only saved 
trom despair by remembering her legal freedom 
and George’s right to protect her. 

Then we studied again the bit of yellow paper that 
had brought this strange announcement, and made 
little weak and wondering comments upon it. And 
through the hush and stillness of our low commun. 
ing came in weird chanting and curious hash of va- 
rious Methodist hymns, the words, 


“ For I've often h ard them say 
There are lions by the way, 

But we'll rise, climb the mountain, 
Rise, climb the mountain, 

Aint you coming out the wilderness 
Coming out the wilderness ? — 

O, come along, Moses, don’t be afraid!"" 


A groan of terribly compressed agony care from 
the stricken man who sat apart from us. We sud- 
denly saw what this revelation was to him—to ac- 
knowledge as his child, one whom [his own lips had 
branded with suspicions of shame; to explain—or 
allow lying and ill-natured rumor todo it—his igno- 
rance of the existence, history and position of his 
child; to give up, in short, all his fair name and un- 
sullied character to the foul talons of those harpies, 
the village scandal-mongers. As he wrestled with 
these terrible thoughts, a change had come over him. 
His florid face had grown deadly pale, his lips dull 
purple, and his eyes sunken and hollow, and fright- 
ful with their anguish. Speechless, helpless, he sat. 
No need to look twice to recognize the grim spectre 
of paralysis. 

Aunt Meliscent sprang from her new-found daugh- 
ter with the horrible fear that her husband was to 
be the price of the blessing. But no words came to 
her usually ready lips. She only knelt beside him, 
pressed and kissed his pallid hands and moaned in an 
unspeakable distress. It was George and Su who 
removed him to the bed, sammoned the doctor, and 
used all possible meats of restoring his half-dead 
faculties. 

His entire left side was powerless and the facial 
muscles refused to obey his will. Day after day he 
lay, stretched motionless upon the bed, showing 
consciousness only by the anxious. pleading look of 
his eyes. Aunt Meliscent and Susan seldom left his 
side; but Susan was the really efficacious nurse. It 
was she who knew just how to move him to 
an easier posture; she who anticipated and suppliod 
his wants. Her angel nature came into -the ascen- 
dency, and made a gentle, careful daughter of the 
charitable, though disapproving woman. Aunt Mel- 
iscent could only mourn to see her hero laid low. 

“O Belle, how can 1 bear it! Will he never speak 
to me again?’’ 

“I thought he seemed more natural, this morning.” 

‘* Belle—you only see him once a day—tell me truly 
do you think his powers are retarning?” 

“I thought he seemed brighter to-day. You know 
Dr. Siade said he would gain very slowly.” 





** Thank you, sir, I prefer standing.” 

‘‘And what cause have you, my yoling frayund, for 
complaint, in the case of my interferunce this 
morning?” 

** You defended me from the lying suggestions of a 
half-witted boy, as if they were true; and so did in- 


Now I demand of you, as my right, whether you 
have any knowledge concerning Miss Moore’s origin, 
to justity you in countenancing such scandal.” 

“* Whatever I may know of the young gyirl’s his- 


jan ef her minority. If you are not informed of her 


s.ciuty not to dermean yourself in your marruge.” 
While George remained for a moment silent, Aunt 








mother’s heart! We can call there on our way to 


Meliscent entere i and Sa retarned with her moth- 


fiuitely more harm than you can ever make good. | 


payrantuge, I advise you to inqnire of that lady, and | 
of the gyiri hersclf. You owe it to yourself and to | 


—he was always so upright and strong and helpfal— 
80 many looked to him and relied on him—besides 
wef? . 

“Dear Aunt Melly, you must not cry and wear 
yourself out. You cannot take care of him if you 
get sick. Besides if he sees your pale face and red 
eyes, and does not know the cause, he may think you 
have other trouble and be unhappy about it.” 

Aant Meliscent dried her eyes. I did not see her 
shed another tear; but as wounds too qaickly healed 
, may bleed within, so her grief seemed to be weeping 


tory, I rerceived from Miss Farlow, ther legul guaid- | night and day within her heart till it was brimful of 


‘tears. Week after week, month after month, she 
grew paler and stiller, as they passed without any 
very important change in her stricken patient. Sa 
did not return to her trade, but remained ever at her 
_ father’s bedside. S »mething like an angelic com- 


1 know, but O, it is so dreadfal to see him helpless 
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' punction for her ol:] dislike seemed to influence her. 





any inquiry concerning them. 

‘*He was asking whether it is you or I who own 
this place.” 

“What business had he to ask that?” I flashed 

out. 

‘“Why, he had a sort of right to.ask, Belle—” she 
faltered. 

**He had no such thing!” I cried. “A minister 
laye claim to agk and say all manner of impertinent 
things to bis parishioners about their souls and their 
experiences. 1 don’t even grant bis right to indulge 
in medd]..some personalities : n those subjects, though 
I admit they come more specially in his province; 
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Now that he was incapable of evil, and his helpless- 
ness appealed to her compassion and care, she loved 
him as a long 1st father, sent in ageand weakness 
to her fostering arms. . 

George took efficient measures to publish Susan’s 
true position with us, and we should have been over- 
whelmed with inquisitive visitors had not Mr. Put- 


clining all calls. Aunt Meliscent and Su could not 
see them, and I would not, 

Meanwhile, though consciousness and speech had 
fully returned, Mr. Potterdam gained almost no con- 
trol over his limbs, every motion was attended with 
great difficulty and much assistance. 

One day Su met me with glowing face and misty 


father had been having a talk. She had never called 
him “ather’’ before, She did not repeat what had 
been the nature of the discourse, but I knew that in 
her gentle heart it wiped out all the past and estab- 
lished the olj-ct of her care, in alla father’s honor 
and love. Afterwards, she often spoke of ‘* father ” 
and “ mother.” 

Aunt Meliscent took an integse motherly interest 
in planning Sa’s bridal outfit, and assisting, in her 
way—which was more good-will than effective labor 
—at its preparation. But she gave her time and 
company chiefly to her husband. He clung to her 
like a sick child to bis mother. In his self-condem- 
pation and disgrace, her loving, blind devotion 
soothed bim as could nothing else on earth. To her 
he was ever noble, glorious and adorable. In her 
loyal eyes was no shadow of aught but reverent 
admiration. With her he could forget to despise 
himself; his conscience dosed in the warmth of her 
love, and he could be almost happy. 

Thus the year wore round to ite close, and George, 
newly settled in a distant part of the State, came to 
claim his bride. 

“T can hardly feel right, Belle,” said Su, as our 
busy fingers shot the magical steel arrow through 
the varying fabrics vf her modest trousseau; ‘“ I am 
scarcely reconciled t» the idea of going so far away 
and leaving father hopelessly helpless—almost bed- 
ridden.” ‘ 

“ You must choose between husband and father. 
George has no one but you, Mr. Putterdam has his 
wife and myselt.” 

“And yourself, Belle! No, he has only his wife. 
How can you saggest yourself as a substitute for 
his daughter—you, who have never yet in all this 
time acknowledged him an uncle!” 

What could I say! Sudden promises—rash vows 
are speetily broken. Bat I set myself to learn all 
Sa’s ready, careful, happy ways of nursing him, 
that I might when she was gone supply, as she did, 
Aunt Meliscent’s deticiencies. When we sat togeth- 
er in the twilight, waiting for George, the inevitable, 
on the eve befure her bridal day, I told her I would 
faithfully strive to be at least a helpful niece to my 
uncle in place of the noble daughter he was losing. 

There was aguin a wedding in September, and 
another pair set out on their journey. 

How pale and thin Aunt Meliscent had grown! 
As she stood at the door waving them farewell, she 
seeme a far off spirit. Traces of her grief hid in 
the corners of ber mouth, sat in the fine lines of her 
brow and looked from the wanness of her cheeks. 
The emphasis had, somehow, all died out of her. 
She spoke bat little, and only cared to sit and watch 
beside her husband’s chair, reading to him or talk- 
ing in low and gentle tones. Susan’s “‘ Martha’s por- 
tion” fell on me;and I executed it as I was able. 
His eyes saw and thanked me, though he said but 
little. : i 

“ Miss Belle, th-the-the missus w-w-ants yer!” 
said Salvation, p-pping ber bead inside the door, as 
I was giving uncle the dinner I had prepared for him. 

“ Tell her [il come soon.” 

The meal was not over when the apparition was 
repeated with the same words. 

“ Yes, l’m@ jast coming.” 

“ Miss B-Belle, yer better c c-c-come q-quick!” 

There was fright in the voice, and | left napkin 
and plate on uncle’s lap and flew down to the parlor. 

On the floor sat Salvation, the picture of despair, 
with Aunt Meliscent’s head in her lap. We placed 
the senseless form upon the sofa, and while I applied 
Trestoratives the girl returned with Dr. Slade. 

One look at her face, one touch of her hand— 
“ They are useless,” he said. “ It’s allover.” ‘Then 
seeing my look of utter horr r and incredulity, he 
added, kindly—*‘ Did she never tell you ehe was sub- 
ject to heart compl .int?” 

“* Never!” 

“I have long known it,” he continued, “ and I 
told her more than a year ago that she was liable to 
sudden death. I supposed she would prepare her 
friends as she earnesily forbade my doing so.” 

There was no help. But noove knew what light 
went out of my life with my Aunt Meliscent. I am 





“ Well, your majesty, | recommend Mivert.” “ Mi- 
vert, you dog!” said Charles. “ Why, Mivert isa 
thief alreddy!” “Therefore he cannot be corrupted, 
Your mejesty,” said Sedley, 





father and my ur.cle—to exercise a loving care upon. 
It may prevent me from emulating the acidity and 
aridity ot poor Miss D- reas. And perhaps when I 
4m us old as was my Aunt Meliscent, who knows but 
I may be married too? 

*Sedley,” said Charles 11., “look meout a man 
who can’t be corrupted. I have sent three treasurers 
to the North, and they have all turned thieves.” 


eyes, and drew me away to tell me that she and her : 


glad now that I have her helpless busband—Su’s | 


HER DESTINED HUSBAND. 
COMPLETE IN THREE NUMBERS. 


I.—THE VISIONARIES. 
ON a brilliant moonlight night in the month of 


terdam’s critical condition given us an excuse for de- | June, 1849, two women were walking slowly across 


' @ desclate heathy tract of land, which now bears the 
| name of Buscott Common, but in «ld days formed 

part of the great Kevenhoe Waste, which then ex- 
tended over a large portion of — shire. 

These women were no miserable wayfarers, too 
destitute to d the shelter of a roof, and 20 
driven forth to liedown under the chilly moonbeams; 
both of them were well and con fortably clothed. 
The elder of the two was of a tall, thin figure, and 
about five-anud-forty years of age. Her face was not 
uncomely, her demeanor was grave, her dress was 
studiously neat and simple; altogether, she present- 
ed the aspect of a respectable servant. Such, indeed, 
was the position which Tryphena Scott «ccupied. 
She had been for many years in the service of Miss 
Ambrose, a well-to-io but rather eccentric inhabit- 
ant of the adjacent village of Winsford. The girl at 
her side, as befitted her years, fur she was approach- 
ing her twenty-first birthday, was dressed with far 
greater regard tothe prevailing fashion. Tuis young 
lady, whose name was Mary Ambrose, was the god- 
daughter and favorite niece of the aforesaid spinster 
lady, and younger daughter of Mr. Ambrose, a ten- 
ant-farmer at Winsford. Though her stature was 
small, her figure was extremely well- proportioned, 
and her general appearance very attractive. Her 
hair, which escaped in masses of careless curls from 
beneath her bonnet, was of arich brown tint; her 
eyes, which were of the same hue, were remarkably 
large, soft aud dreamy in their expression; her nose 
and mouth were small and delicate; her complexion 
was of that transparent character which at the 
slightest emotion changes from paleuess to blushing. 
Such a complexion too often denotes a delicacy of 
constitution, and those who possess it are frequently 
switten down by death in the first bloom of youth. 

Mary Ambrose’s friends had no fear for her on this 
score, her lungs were per:ectly sound and healthy; 
nevertheless, had they been gifted with keener pow- 
ers of observation, they might have perceived that 
in her organization the iwginative faculties were 
unduly and dangerously prominent. Being endowed 
witb such a temperament, it was perhaps well, upon 
such a wild, romance-breeding spot as Buscott Com- 
mon by moonlight, that she was accompanied by a 
staid, grave, elderly person, in whose featurea the 
prose of middle age was rapidly effscing all the poe- 
try of youth. But let us listen to the conversation 
of these two women and discover what it was that 
brought them to Buscott Common at the hour of 
eleven P. M. 

“Am | asilly Polly?” said the girl, smiling, and 
turning her expressive eyes to her companion’s 80- 
ber countenance. 

“For wanting to come here to-night? No, I don’t 
think you are, Miss Mary. Young ladies at your age 
naturally bruvod over such matters, and as you have 
found out my secret, perhaps we had better make 
trial of it. Very likely I shall tail—” 

“QO, don’t say that, Tryphena; don’t say that you 
will tail. And yet, if you succeed I shall be horribly 
frightened. Ugh! I teel my fiesh creeping as I 
speak. To think that, if you succeed, I shall soon be 
brought face to face with my partner for life; and 
yet not with him really in flesh and blood, but only 
with his image, a sort of picture fluating in the air. 
O Tryphena, I am getting so nervous! Catch me, 
dear Try, if I faint. Tell me,” she said, pausing 
suddenly, ‘* how did you first discover that you pos- 
sessed this power?” 

“Almost accidentally, miss. Many years ago, I 
wanted to see a persun most urgently. I longed to 
see him. At length I said ‘1 will see him. As I 
cannot go to him he shall come to me.’ The forcing 
of my will was a most paintul effort, but it succeeded. 
He appeared.” 

“And did you talk together?” 

“ I was too frightened, and by the time I had re- 
covered my self-pursession the image had vanished. 
Now, Miss Mary, it grows late, your aunt will won- 
der where we are; if we mean to do anything we 
must do it now. You really wish me to try andsum- 
mon up the likeness of the man who is destined to 
marry you?” 

“1 do,” answered the girl solemnly, with dilated 
eyes. 

** Whether I succeed or not, will you promise to 
tell no one, not even your sister Margaret?” 

‘1 promise—L will swear to keep silence,” answered 
Mary. 

“And you must help me in the matter, for it is no 
easy task. I make no mesmeric passes, I practise no 
mumwmery of that sort. 1 simply stand still and ex- 
ercise my will. Understand, L don’t wish, I will. 
Wishing is utterly useless. No one ever got any- 
thing by merely wishing for it. But, if you have 
taith—in other words—if you wil/ hard enough, all 
things are possible. Believe that you have the 
power and you will have it. Now, Miss Mary, stand 
still and join your will to mine.” 

Pvor Mary did not will mucb, though she tried to 
do so. Her lips rather inclined to whisper a humble, 
childlike prayer for pardon on account of her pre- 
sumption, and for deliverance from all the davgers, 
natural and supernatural, of Buscott Common. 

She bad remained thus motionless for many con- 
secutive minutes, when suddenly her . invocations 
were interrupted. She uttered a wild cry of terror. 








Tryphena caught her in her arms and whispered re- 
assuring words in her ear. 

At a dista'ce of not more than five-and-twenty 
paces a human figure had come into view, the figure 
or @ tall, handsome, dark-haired young man. He 
stood perfectly motionless, with folded arms; but 
though apparently as unconscioos that any one was 
looking at him as if he had been an image of wax, 
there was a smile of complacent triumph on bis lip. 
“OQ Tryphena, I am so frightened! Let me hide 
my head on your shoulder.” 

The girl did so. A few moments later, her com- 
panion whispered: 

“You,can look up now, dear. It has vanished. 
We are alone.” | 


II.—AUNT KEZIA’S BROOCH. 

Two montbs Jater, on a lovely evening in August, 
Mary and her elder sister Margaret were slowly 
strolling homeward through their father’s wheat- 
fields. The peculiar glory of the August landscape 
had departed, for the last wagon load of golden 
sheaves had been drawn to Mr. Ambrose’s rickyard, 
and only the unsightly stubble remained, scattered 
over which there might be seen the stooping forms 
of the gleaners. The young people had paused to say 
a few pleasant words to one garrulous old lady, and 
were congratulating her on her well-filled apron, 
when suddenly Mary exclaimed: 

“O Maggie, I’ve dropped my brooch! Aunt Kezia’s 
lovely old brooch! What shall Ido? Betsy!” she 
exclaimed, raising her soft musical voice so as to 
reach the old woman’s dull ears, “‘ Betsy, I’ve lost 
my brooch. Ten shillings reward to the finder.” 

Dame Crcconm be’s dim eyes glistened at the sound 
of these generous words, and she wasin the act of 
plunging her hand into her pocket in search of a pair 
of horn spectacles wherewith to begin her inveatiga- 
tions, when prudent Margaret plucked her sister by 
the sleeve and said: 

* Polly, dear, how extravagant you are. You for- 
get how much ten shillings mean to people like Betsy. 
Besides, there is not acreature in these fields but 
would willingly search for your brooch without ex- 
pectation of payment.” 

* But think how angry Aunt Kezia will be!” an- 
swered inconsequent Polly, as she anxiously shook 
out the folds of her dress. 

Come,” said Margaret, “let us turn back, and 
look for ourselves. We wont trouble you, Betsy, at 
present,” she added, nodding and smiling at the 
ancient gleaner. ‘* We’ll sweep the ground with our 
eyes, Pully. I know exactly the path we took, and, 
if 1 am not much mistaken, two pairs of bright young 
eyes will be of more service than Betsy’s magnifying 
glasses.” 

Accordingly the two girls turned back and walked 
deliberately side by side, carefully “sweeping the 
ground with their eyes,” to use Margaret’s expres- 
sion, as they walked along. They pursued this pro- 
cess with such ardor that they scarcely spoke a word 
to each other. At length Margaret broke the silence 
by saying: 

* Polly, we must give it up for the present, it’s 
getting too dark even for our eyes, and motber will 
be waiting tea. After tea we’ll return, and bring a 
lantern with us, and John.” 

** Of course we must have Jobn,” answered Mary, 
with a sly look at her demure sister. ‘‘ What ade- 
lightful excuse for anevening stroll! I know exactly 
what will happen. You and John will linger behind 
arm-in-arm, talking of love, or of the hop-duaty, and 
forgetting all about my poor brooch, while I shall be 
permitted to trudge along, lantern in hand, like a 
gigantic glowworm.” 

**O dear!” concluded the young lady, with a final 
prolonged examination of the grass at her feet. “O 
dear! You can’t think how vexed I feel!—I beg your 
pardon, sir,” she exclaimed saddenly. 

‘Nay, 1 should rather beg yours,” answered a 
pleasant masculine voice. A young man stood be- 
fore her who as he spoke, politely raised bis hat. 

Mary was ttruck dumb with amezement. The 
vision of Buscott Common stood before her in the 
flesh! 

‘* We were 80 busy looking for my sister’s brooch,” 
began Margaret, “that we did not—” 

**It is your brooch, then!”’ exclaimed their inter- 
locutor joyfully. ‘* How fortunate Iam! Allow me 
to return it to you. 1 found it under the stile, yon- 
der.” 

‘“* Where we were sitting so long, Polly, watching 
the sunset,” obeerved Margaret. 

At length Mary forced berrelf to speak. As she 
took the brooch frum the stranuger’s hand, she said, 
with a deep biush: 

‘¢I am very much obliged to you, sir. The brooch 
is an old family relic. My aunt priz-s it bigbly.” 

“TI am pleased to have been of the slightest service 
in the matter,” returned the young man. “I will 
not intrude upon you longer.” Once more he raised 
his hat. ‘“ Bat, by the way,” he said suddenly, ad- 
dressing Margaret; ‘‘ perbaps you can oblige me 
with a small item of information. Can you tell me 
the nearest way to Mr. Stanway’s house?’ 

‘*You can’t go a nearer way than through our 
fields and past the farmyard.” 

“May I ventore then to accompany you?” he 
asked, hesitatingly. 

** I should certainly advise you to do so,” answered 
Mary. Shealready seemed to feel strangely intimate 
with the young man at her side. “ We shall come 
to a place where three paths n-eet, aud i* you went 


kissed it. “I’m so glad to see you again! Maggie, 
you wont tell Aunt Kezia, there’s a dear?” 

“She’ll be sure to hear of it, thanks to your mag- 
nificent offer to Dame Crocombe. Betsy has by this 


| time spread the news all over the village. Are you 


a stranger in these parts, sir?” continued Margaret, 

addressing the cavalier, for she good-naturedly fan- 

cied that he was bashful and ill at ease, and she felt 

so secure in her maidenly purity and innocence that 

she never thought for a moment that she was doing 

@ beld thing. 

“ Quite a stranger,” he answered. “I arrived at 

Riddington Station this evening for the first time in 

my life, aud as I had only this carpet-bag to carry, 

I thought I would walk across the fields to Winsford. 

I presume you are a native of Winsford, madam?” 

** Both of us born and bred here,”’ interposed Mary, 

who was a little jealous that Margaret should monop- 

olize all the stranger’s conversation, 

He bowed to Mary in acknowledgment of this in- 
formation, and then continued in a melaucholy tone: 

‘*T envy you your birth- place and your breeding- 
place. How different to the artificial existence of a 
great city! And then you are free from the sights 
and sounds of vice and misery which make a Lon- 
doner sometimes sad, too often callous.” 

*“ But we have our miseries here,” answered Mar- 
garet, briskly. ‘‘ Those gleaners yonder, who look 
so picturesque in the rising moonlight, are fall of 
troubles. One old woman declares that somebudy 
pilfered half her day’s gleanings while she took forty 
winks beneath a hedge; another is so racked with 
rheumatism chat she suffers agonies every time she 
stoops; another poor old creature isshunned as a 
witch, because she happens to havea nut-cracker 
nose and chin. Nor are our richer inhabitants in- 
tensely happy and Arcadian—” 

‘“*Mr. Stanway the surgeon, for instance, is not 
very Arcadian,” said Mary. She stopped short, and 
blushed violently, recollecting that the stranger was 
about to visit his house. 

“* He’s rather a queer character, I’m told,” observed 
the young man, in a tone of amused curiosity, 

“ Please don't tell him what I said, sir,” pleaded 
Mary. 

“I never tell tales.” 

“ He is a very skillful doctor,” continued Mary, by 
way of making amends fur her former rudeness. 

‘“‘And rather a disagreeable man,” said Margaret. 
“* He boasts that he never forgives an injury ” 

‘Ah, does he?” observed the stranger, carelessly. 
‘*Dear me! I suppose this is your house, and that 
therefore I sball lose the pleasure of your company. 
Ladies, I am very much obliged to you.” 

“The obligation is rather on our side, sir,” re- 
turned Margaret, pleasantly. ‘Now, if you keep 
straight down that lane for a quarter of a mile, you 
will come to a white house on the left. That is Mr. 
Stan way’s.” 

** Thanks, and good-night.”” 

* Good-night.” 

** Good-night.” : 

‘*That baint Mas’r John’s voice,” observed old 
Robin the gardener to himeelf, as he sorted seeds in 
the tool-house. ‘‘ The young ladies are pretty free 
with their good-nights. ‘Good-night—good-night,’” 
wuttered the old fellow, mimicking, and then fell 
into a shrill, senile cackle at his own humor. 

John Bowden the young brewer, Margaret’s sweet - 
heart, dropped in to tea as usual, and presently the 
girls began to relate their evening’s adventures, bid- 
ding everybody keep the loss of the brooch a secret 
from Aunt Kezia. 

* Your aunt’s got somewhat else to think of to- 
night, besides brooches,”’ observed Farmer Ambrose, 
meditatively. 

“* What d’ye mean, Joe?” asked his wife. 

‘* What I say,” he replied grufily, and relapsed into 
silence. : 

‘Tail, dark, and good-looking, eh, Maggie?” said 
John. 

“Very good-looking,” repeated Maggie, quickly. 

** Maggie was quite smitten with him,” observed 
Mary. * Yuu really ougit to be j-alous, John ”’ 

‘1 can trust Maggie,” answered John, simply, as 
he pressed her hand beneath the table. 

** He seemed sensible and gentlemanlike,” contin- 
ued Maryaret. 

**Did he look like a doctor?’’ asked Farmer Am- 
brose. 

“ He was dressed in black,” said Mary. 

 }’ll lay a penny,” observed her father, “ it’s Stan- 
way’s partner.” 

* Stanway’s pat tner!” echoed Mre. Ambrose. 

* Yes, LIheard down at the mill a week back that 
the doctor had got a partuer coming from London,” 

“And you never twill us, Joseph!” exclaimed Mra. 
Ambrose, reproachtuily. 

** 1 don’t care to let my tongue wag about ma'ters 
that don't concern me,” ans«ered the farmer, as he 
rose, and strolled away to his “ business room.” 
Presently he returned and put in his head at the door. 

*“Jobn, 1 want a word with you, if Maggie can 
spare you for ten minates.” 2 

Maggie blushed and smiled assent. 


Jobn Bowden vame back to the parlor with an un- 
wontedly grave tace. 

* Well, John,” said Mary, pltyfully, “have you 
settled the price of the next lot of grains?” 

“O yer,” said the young man, torcing a am 14, 

“aud talked over the prosp. cts of turnips?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And put in a word for Moko, my favorite calf?” 





wrong there, you mig t find yourself in Birling 





Marsh, Dear old brovch,” she continued, as she 


“1 t.rgot Moko. But it wonuld have been of no use 
—Moko is irretrievably destined to becuine _ veal. 








The ten minutes were prolonged into an hour, aud_ 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 














Come, Maggie, let’s go into the garden; I want to 
look at the plum-trees.” 

“ Look at the plum-trees!” echoed Mary. “ What 
a shallow excuse! O dear!” said the girl, with an air 
of humorous lamentation; “is nobody coming to 
marry me, so that / may have the fun of examining 
plum-trees by moonlight?” 

But as soon as every one had left the room, a pen- 
sive, earnest expretsion appeared in her eyes, the 
smile died away from her lips, and she sat in deep 
meditation, with her chin resting on her hand, 

"+ How fortunate,” she said to herself, ‘as he is my 
destined husband, that 1 feel Ican love him—nay, 
that I do love bim. I did not love the vision of Bus- 
cott Commen, it was too shadowy and terrible; bunt 
this actual, living being Ican love. Will he love me? 
He must, unless Tryphena’s sorcery bas deceived her. 
He did nct talk to me s0 much as to Margaret, but it 
was my brocch he found, hot hers.” 

Thus argued this infatuated girl, who, calm and 
sensible enough in other matters, was in the matter 
of love under the thraldom of a single dominant idea. 

Let us turn to the lovers in the orchard. 

‘* Maggie,” said John Bowden, as he tightened his 
grasp on her waist, and lowered his voice to a whis- 
per—‘‘ Maggie, your Aunt Kezia is dying.” 

** Dying!” exclaimed Margaret with a start; “why, 
I saw ber this afternoon in her garden as usual. 
Has she had an accident?” 

“She has had no accident; but for years past she 
has svffered trom an incurable disease. Till to-day, 
no one knew of it except Stanway and Tryphena. 
To-day she sent for your father, told him all, and at 
the same time made her will. Stanway drew it up, 
read it aloud in your father’s presence, and it was 
witnessed by Tryphena and the doctor’s coachman. 
She has left an annuity to Mrs. Scott, two hundred 
pounds to Stanway, while a!1 the rest of the property 
is fairly divided among your family. When 1 say 
fairly divided, I mean that Mary has five hundred 
pounds more than the others; but then she is Aunt 
Kezia’s god -daughter.”’ ae 

* Dear John, I can’t listen to these money matters ; 
Iam too much upset. Aunt Kezia was only fifty- 
four; I thought she would live twenty years longer.” 

‘“*] assure you, Maggie, that I feel sorry for her, 
and I admire her heroism in bearing her sufferings so 
cheerfully and silently, but I cannot help being ex- 
cited by the prospect of your fortune—we are s0 
crippled in the brewery for want of capital.” 

* Bat, John, I thought you chose me for my own 
sake.” 

‘So I did, and an hour ago I did not know that I 
was going to geta shilling with you. My dear girl, 
I love you with all my heart,-but that does not pre- 
vent me from loving your money also.”’ 

With these words he kissed her, and led her towards 
the houre. 


III.— READING THE WILL, 


Mr. STANWAY was respected by a few people in 
Winsford, feared by many, and disliked by nearly all. 
He was churlish and litigious; he bullied his wife and 
children; he went neither to church nor chapel; he 
rigorously exacted his fees from rich and poor alike, 
but he was allowed to be a skillful and attentive sur- 
geon. As for his domestic afiairs, he had married— 
for the sake of her small fortune, it was whispered— 
an ugly and stupid wife, by whom he had an ugly 
and stupid family. 1t was also whispered that he 
was not too well «ff at the date of this narrative, and 
people wondered that an active man of fifty, whose 
practice was not very lucrative, should burden bim- 
self with a partner. Nobody, however, ventured to 
ask any questions. His poor plain-faced wife regard- 
ed him with such awe that if be had come howe with 
a rhinoceros harnessed in his gig instead of a horse, 
she would not have dared to allude to the fact unless 
invited to do so. Again, people wondered at the sort 
of partner whom the doctor bad selected. They ex- 
pected a little vulgar ecrubot a fellow, whom the doc- 
tor could keep under his thumb. Instead of this, 
they saw a tall, handsome, well-dressed gentleman ot 
six-and-twenty, whose manners were good, but who 
would evidently resent any liberties. Apparently Mr. 
Stanway attempted no liberties: he treated his part- 
ner with remarkable courtesy. People then asserted 
that Mr. Frederick Fothergill was well-born and 
rich, and that he only practised surgery as an amuse- 
ment. Meantime he became very popular among all 
classes. If less skillfal than Mr. Stanway, his man- 
ners were far pleasanter. He went regularly to 
church, whereupon Mr. Throckmorton the rector, 
who abominated Stanway, invited him to dinner. He 
lodged and boarded in his partner’s house, and Mrs. 
Stanway stated privately that a nicer behaved young 
gentleman she had never shut doors upon. At the 
rector’s house he met the Miss Ambroses, and paid 
marked attention to Margaret, so marked, indeed, 
that Mary began to bs quite unhappy. She feared 
that her destined husband was after all going to play 
her false. John began to suspect that Mary was 
losing her heart to the handsome young doctor. 
Maggie wondered that Mr. Fothergill showed no 
symptoms of being attracted in return, “ Polly is 
such a sweet-looking creature.” 

** Perhaps,” answered John, “he looks on the 
‘ sweet-looking creature’ as merely a plain tenant- 
farmer’s daughter. Old Stanway is too close a fellow 
to hint at Polly’s expectations. He hopes, I dare say, 
to marry her to his red-headed son.” 

‘**How mercenary you make out everybody to be, 
dear Jobn,” remonstrated Maggie. * I dou’t think 

Mr. Fothergill is at all a money-seeking man.” 
i “You say so because he is so sweet upon you, my 





lady,” retorts John, and then administers a kiss to 
Miss Margaret's pouting lips. 

Aunt Kezia lived much longer than those in the 
secret of her iliness auticipated. The leaves had all 
fallen from the trees, and the flelds were whitened 
with a powdering of November snow, when her ill« 
ness increased #0 much as to compel her to keep her 
bed. She did not stay there long. Within ten days 


| after she had been busily at work In her garden, she 


lay in her death-shroud, 

The decensed had been a woman of strong and un- 
rearoning prejudices. Having once Jost a lawsanit 
throngh the alleged negligence of an attorney, she 
vowed she wouki never en ploy a lawyer again, and 
key t ber word. Immediately after its signatere, her 
will bad been sealed up and deposited in Farmer 
Ambrose’s strong box, On the day aiter the funeral 
it was opened and read. Its contents surprised ev- 
erybody, but nobody was ro utterly astounded as 
Farmer Ambrose himeelf. Two hundred pounds were 
left to Mr. Stanway. ‘That's right enough,” mut- 
tered the farmer. “ Five hundred pounds to my dear 
brother, Joseph Ambrose”’ The farmer stared. ‘I 
could have sworn she'd left nothing to me but twenty 
pounds for a mourning-ring, and everything else to 
the young ones.” ‘ Five hundred pounds to each of 
the children except my beloved god-daughter, Mary 
Rosetta Ambrose.” All the residue—amonunting to 
about seven thousand pounds, exclusive of the an- 
nuity to Tryphena Scott—was Jeit to this fortunate 
young lady. 

As soon as the rector had finished reading the will, 
Mr. Ambrose crossed the room in a state of unwonted 
excitement, and laid his hand on the surgeon’s arm. 
‘““Mr. Stanway,” he whispered, “there’s some 
strange mistake here.” 

* Mistake! What do you mean?” anewered the 
doctor harshly. 

“In the will. 
August.” 

Isn't it?” said the dector, standing with folded 
arms. “ It is word for word as I wrote it.” 

“ What is the matter, Mr. Ambrose?” demanded 
the rector. 

“ Why, the will, sir!’ exclaimed Ambrose, excit- 
edly. ‘* Tuis isn’t the will my sister signed. Every- 
thing is altered, except the doctor’s legacy and Try- 
phena’s annuity. I’ve got money which [’ve no right 
to, and Polly’s got nearly everything else.” 

“It’s most extraordinary, sir,” said John Bowden, 


This isn’t the will you read last 


joining the group; “ Mr. Ambrose gave me a sketch 


of the will a few hours after be had heard it read, 
and scarcely anything tallies with his description. 
There’s been foul play somewhere,” added the young 
man hotly. 

** My dear Mr. Bowden,” argued the rector, “‘ our 
worthy friend Ambrose must have been mistaken. I 
cannot refuse the evidence of Mr. Stanway’s draft 
and Miss Ambrose’s signature. Your memory has 
misled you. No doubt you were excited by the news 
of your sister’s mortal illness, Mr. Ambrose.” 

‘Indeed I wasn’t,” persisted the farmer. ‘I never 
was over-fond of Kezia. Her ways were too strange 
to please me. I took the news covlly enough.” 

** Who were prevent at the signing of the will be- 
sides yourself and Mr. Stanway ?” asked the rector. 

* Nobody but Trypheva and Grimshaw the doc- 
tor’s coachman.” 

‘Well, there stands Tryphena. We will question 
ber. Aud where is Grimshaw?” 

** Outside, in charge of my horse and gig,” replied 
Mr. Stanway. 

“May he be called in, sir?’”? asked Mr. Tbrock- 
morton, with frigid politeness, 

* Certainly,” answered the blunt doctor, “ if you'll 
send somebody to mind my horse. He’s apt to start 
off, and though I am two hundred pounds richer to- 
day than 1 was yesterday, I don’t want my gig 
smashed.” 

Tryphena Scott was first examined. She was not 
aware of anything singular in the will which had 
been read. She was certain that it was precisely the 
same as that which had been signed in her mistress’s 
presence. 

Grimshaw was still more circumstantial. He didn’t 
pretend to pay much attention, for he wasn’t going 
to get anything by it; but he’d witnessed a many 
papers in his time for folks sick with infectious dis- 
eases and the like, and to the best of his belief what 
he had heard to-day he had heard before in August. 
He was certain about the five pound legacy to Farmer 
Ambrose. ‘ That’s only just and right,” he had 
said to himself. 

** Well, Mr. Ambrose,” said the rector, ‘‘I think 
you must acknowledge yourself mistaken. ‘There 
are three witnesses and a formal document against 
your unsupported recollection.” 

“Well, sir, I suppose I am,” replied the farmer, 
with a bewildered air. “ Yet I felt cool enough when 
the doctor read that will, and I can recollect every 
little thing that happened.” 

“T should like to hear some of those things,” ob- 
served John Bowden, moodily. 

**T'll tell you one, and if Doctor Stanway doesn’t 
bear me out in what I say, I’ll call him a liar to his 
face.’’ : 

“Gently, my dear sir, gently,’’ interposed the 
peace-loving rector. 

“It’s all very well for you, sir, to cry ‘gently,’ ” 
shouted the farmer, “ but my character’s at stake. 
That will has been locked up in my strong-box. Peo- 
ple may say that I’ve forged another tor the sake of 
pocketing five hundred pounds—I want to clear my- 
self.” 

“ What was the little thing you were going to tell 





us?” asked John Bowden, impatiently. 





“Why, this. Just as mysisier was going to sign 
her name, her pet dog Fido set up s dismal howl, as 
if somebody had twisted bis tall. But there was no 
one neat him except Mrs, Scott, who treats the dog 
as if it were her own biby. Well, up jumps Kezia, 
as active as if nothing ailed ber, and goes and pate 
Fido, Then she went back and wrote ber name. 
Now, doctor, did that happen, or didn’t it?” he said, 
wheeling found father defiantly, and facing Mr. 
Stanway. 

* Yes, it did happen, Just as you’ve told it; though 
I'd forgotten it,” answered the doctor, coolly, ** Rec- 
ollect, I see more sick-chamber scenes than yot do, 
Ambrose.” 

“Glad you do,” answered the farmer dryly. ‘That 
dog’s howl sent acold shiver down my back. As 
sure as my name’s Joseph Ambrose, it was a death- 
token.”* 

** Noneente!” said the rector, irreverently. 

“ Why nonsense?” asked Mr. Stanway. “ We 
know very little of nature’s inner secrets, Brute 
beasts can forete)l a change of weather--perbaps 
they can also foretell the departure of the vital prin- 
ciple.” 

The rector was tempted to «bserve that free-think- 
ers are generally superstitious, but refrained himself, 
and turning to the young brewer said in a friendly 
tone: 

“Well, John, I hope you are satisfied that Mr. 
Ambrose’s memory, disturbed by supposed preter- 
natural presages, has for once played him false?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I am not satisfied. I think,” he add- 
ed, raising his voice, “that acrime has been com- 
mitted. By whom, it is not at present in my puwer 
to say.” 

“A crime!’ repeated the rector. ‘“ But who bene- 
fits by your suppored crime? Not Mr. Stanway or 
Mrs. Scott, for everybody agrees that their legacies 
remain unaltered. If they have committed a frand 
they have gained nothing by it. According to your 
view, John, suspicion should rest—which Heaven 
forbid—on your intended father-in-law.” 

* I know that,” muttered the farmer, as he wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. ‘‘Confound Kezia, 
and her money—God forgive me for speaking ill of 
the dead—but I wish she bad left it all to the Rid- 
dington Intirmary.”’ 

“Amen!” answered Mr. Stanway, with the most 
perfect sang-froid, ‘‘ They want a dozen more beds 
there.” 

. (END OF NUMBER ONE ] 
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HISTORY OF AN EAGLE. 

Early in 1848 a white-tailed sea eagle was brought 
to London ina Scotch steamer, cooped up in a crib 
used for wine bottles, and presenting a most melan- 
choly and forlorn appearance. A gentleman, seeing 
him in this woful plight, took pity on him, purchased 
him, and took him to Oxford; he being duly labelled 
at the Great Western station, ‘‘ Passenger’s Lug- 
gage.” By the care of his new master, Mr. Francis 
Buckland, the bird soon regained his natural noble 
aspect; delighting especially to dip and wash ina 
pan of water, then sitting on his perch with his mag- 
nificent wings expanded to their full extent, basking 
in the sun, his head always turned towards that lu- 
winary, whose glare he did not mind. A few nights 
atter his arrival at bis new abode, the whole house 
was aroused by cries as of a child in mortal agony. 
The night was intensely dark, but at length the 
boldest of the family ventured out to see what was 
the matter. In the middle of the grass-plot was 
the eagle, who had evidently a victim over which 
he was cowering with outspread wings, croaking a 
hoarse defiance to the intruder upon his nocturnal 
banquet. On lights being brought he hopped off, 
with his prey in one claw, to a dark corner, where 
he was left to enjoy it in peace, since it was evi- 
dently not, as at first feared, an infant rustic from 
the neighboring village. The mystery was not, 
however, cleared up for three days, when a large 
lump of hedgehog’s bristles and bones, rejected by 
the bird, at once explained the nature of his meal. 
He had doubtless caught the unlucky hedge-pig (as 
it is called in Oxfordshire) when on his rounds in 
search of food, and, in spite of his formidable armor 
of bristles, had managed to devour him. How the 
prickles found their way down his throat is best 
known to himself, but it must have been rathera 
stimulating feast. 

This eagle was, with good reason, the terror of all 
the other pets of the house. On one occasion he 
pursued a little black and tan terrier, hopping with 
fearfal jumps, assisted by his wings, which, happily 
for the affrighted dog, had been recently clipped. 
To this the little favorite owed his life, as he crept 
through a hedge which his assailant could not fly 
over; but it was a very near thing, for if the dog’s 
tail had not been between his legs, it would cer- 
tainly have been seized by the claw which was 
thrust after bim just as he bolted through the briers. 
Less fortunate was a beautiful little kitten, the pet 
of the nursery—a few tufts of fur alone marked the 
depository of her remains. Several Guinea pigs, 
and sundry hungry cats too, paid the debt of nature 
through bis means; but a sad loss was that of a 
jackdaw of remarkable colloquial powers and un- 
bounded assurance, who, rashly paying « visit of a 
friendly nature to the eagle, was instantly devoured 
Master Jacko, the monkey, on one occasion only 
saved his life by swiftness of foot, getting on the 
branch of a tree just as the eagle came rushing 
to its foot with outspread wings and open beak. 
The legend is that Jacko became suddenly gray im- 
mediately after this, but the matter is open to doubt. 








A THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


** For Heaven's sake, take me over!” 

So cried a pale panting man to William Egerton, 
who was scalling easily down the reedy river Cam 
Egerton looked up in the direction of the cry, ana 
saw a sight which gave hit a shock, and made him 
“hold up” his boat immediately. The man who 
had called ovt so piteously clam bered down the bank 
to the very edge of the water, where he stood with 
blood pouring from bis nose, his face like that of a 
ghost, bis dress disordered, his neckerchiet awry, 
his hat pressed tightly over his head, his long hair 
hanging about like a bundle of snakes, and his bands 
clasped imploringly before him as be repeated his 
ery, * For Heaven’s sake, sir, take me over! Do, for 
Heaven’s sake, put me across!’” 

‘* Why can’t you go over the ferry?” asked Eger- 
ton, diecontentedly. ‘* This isn’t a ferry-boat.” 

* For Heaven’s sake, put me across!” repeated the 
man, stretching out his bands as if to catch bold of 
Egerton’s boat. ‘* Do put me across—the devils are 
after me!” 

What devils?” asked Egerton. 

“ The bailifts—the ailiffs!- O, put me across!” 

** I doubt whether my boat will hold both of us,” 
grumbled Egerton. “ Here, catch the end of my 
ecall, and pull the boat in. Gently, gently, or you'll 
capsize me.” 

For the man had eagerly seized the scull, and 
very nearly upset the boat, which, though it was not 
canvas-covered, and though it was called at Cam- 
bridge a tub, was in reality a very light skiff, such as 
many a mother would think it dangerous for her 
darling son to trust himself in alone. However, the 
miserable man was able, and apparently delighted 
to get into even so frail a craft. 

Egerton pushed off very carefully, and just as he 
had dipped his sculls for the first stroke, he heard a 
hoarse, dull, confused roaring in the distance, and 
the wretched passenger cried, ‘‘ Quicker; they’re | 
a-coming; can’t he hear ’em?” 7 

Egerton was on the point of making an angry re- 
joinder, for he didn’t at all like the man’s tone; but 
young men of twenty sympathize with those who 
are escaping from the bailiffs, and he merely replied, 
coolly, “All right, my feiend; as soon as I get set- 
tled to my work, I'll take you across like asbot. I 
don’t know whether you care about your trousers 
and things, butthe blood from your nose is dropping 
all over them.” 

The man only shook his head carelessly, and kept 
his eyes fixed on the opposite bank. 

Egerton gave way with a will, and as he had to 
steer for himself, he was obliged occasionally to tarn 
his head to see where he was going. Once as he 
faced about again, and looked towards his passenger, 
he saw the latter watching a number of circles in 
the water astern of the boat. As the passenger 
twisted his head back to its former position, the boat 
gave a lurch, and Egerton said, angrily, “ You’d bet- 
ter sit still, my friend; what the deuce were you 
looking at?” 

* Nothing.” 

“ You were looking at something, I’m sure, for I 
saw the circles in the water myself; 1 suppose a fish 
jamped.” 

“* Yes, that were it, master,” said the passenger, 
dreamily; “ a fish jumped—I see it.” 

By this time they had reached the opposite bank, 
for the Cam is a narrow river; and the man, having 
got ashore, ran up the steep path which led down to 
the river as fast as his legs would carry him, with- 
out speaking a word or looking behind him. 

“ Well,” thought Egerton, as he pulled away, “ke 
might have said, ‘Thank’ee’ at any rate; but I 
suppose he is in too great a funk to be civil.” 

As he rowed along leisurely towards the favorite 
inn on the river’s bank, he heard the voices of the 
pursuers getting plainer and plainer as they came 
nearer and nearer, and it sounded as if they were 
shouting “‘Murder! murder!” He laughed as he 
thought of the dodge the bailiffs must have used to 
get a crowd to assist them in the pursuit of a poor 
runaway, whose onlycrime was probably shortness 
of work, which was necessarily followed by arrears 
of rent; and he chuckled as he thought of the start 
‘he must bave helped the fagitive to get; for the 
bridge was half a mile off, and the nearest ferry was 
close at hand certainly, but had nobody in atten- 
dance, as the young gentlemen at college, who were 
the chief patrons of the ferries, were nearly all of 
them away for the long vacation. Egerton was one 
of the few still left at Cambridge, where he was sup- 
posed to be reading for his next examination. He 
could now distinctly bear voices calling upon him to 
stop, but he only quickened his stroke, and knew he 
shoukl be at The Plough almost as soon as any of 
them could get across to the towing-path, which was 
on the other side of the river, and which was by far 
the nearest way for foot-passengers. At the inn he 
would undoubtedly find other boats like his own, and 
who should say in which the fagitive debtor had been 
helped across the river? Besides, the bailiffs couldn’t 
do anything— beyond abusing him, if they cared or 
dared to abuse him—even if they knew to whom 
they owed the spoiling of the chase. So he “spurt- 
ed” cheerfally down to The Plough, put up bis boat 
amongst several others like his own, and sauntered 
into the smoking-room, where he was soon engaged 
in a game of bagatelle with oneof the young gentle- 
men who were there, and who were supposed, as he 
was, to be spending their vacation at the university 
for the purpose of studying ancient languages or 
mathematics. He was not half through his first 
game when there was heard from the towing-path a 
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tremendous shouting, and a hoarse cry of “ Boat! 
boat!” 

He rushed out with the rest, and stood on the 
lawn whilst a boat went across to the towing-path 
and brought over about a dozen persons, among 
whom there were two men who evidently were in 
authority, for they ordered the rest about ina high 
and mighty manner, and one of the two, turning to 
the lad in charge of the moored skiffs, asked with the 
air of one who had a right to ask, “ Which of these 
boats came in last, pray ?’’ 

The boat-keeper without hesitation pointed to 
Egerton’s. 

«and which of you young gentlemen,” continued 
the questioner, ‘* rowed down in this boat?” 

He was answered by a careless fiugh from the 
knot of young men in flannel garments and straw 
hats, and by a scornful inquiry, “‘ What the dickens 
has it to do with you?” 

The two men who assumed so much authority 
consulted together in a whisper, carefully examined 
Egerton’s boat, and then one of them having ap- 
parently taken the measure of the young oarsmen, 
said, civilly, ‘If you young gentlemen will come 
with us into a private room, I think I can make it 
plain to you what the dickens it has to do with us.” 

The young oarsmen interchanged looks of in- 
quiry; and when Egerton exclaimed, “O, come 
along; let us hear what they have to say,” a gen- 
eral move was made towards the inn; and the two 
men in authority and the young oarsmen locked 
themselves ina private room, everybody else being 
left outside. ° 

One of the two men immediately opened the pro- 
ceedings by saying in a severe tone of voice, “ This 
is a very serious business, gentlemen. I holda war- 
rant for the apprehension of a man, and here is the 
warrant. We tracked the man; found out the house 
where he was, and we hud al t reached his hiding- 
place, when somehow or other he got wind of it, 
and bolted towards the river. He had a goodish 
start of us, though he did come down a cropper (and 
hurt himeelf, I should say) jamping a low wall; but 
we kept him in sight all across the common, and we 
saw him landed on the other side of the river by 
somebody in one of these skiffs you young gentlemen 
use, and dressed, -as far as we could see, exactly as 
you are dressed. Ifit was one of you, we depend on 
you to tell us which it was.” 

There was a short silence, and then one of the 
young oarsmen asked, ‘‘ What had the man been 
doing?” 

“ He is suspected,” answered the officer, solemnly, 
“ of doing murder.” 

There was a start and exclamation of horror 
amongst the young oarsmen, and all eyes were turn- 
ed expectantly towards Egerton, who, pale, as a 
sheet, and horror-stricken at the notion of having 
aided.a murderer, could scarcely find voice enough 
to say, *“* 7 put him across; -he said the bailiffs were 
after him.” 

“I dare say he did,” remarked the officer, dryly; 
“and now you bave thrown us off the scent. I sup- 
pose you didn’t see which way he went?” 

“TI couldn’t,” answered Egerton, disconsolately ; 
*he was hidden directly by the wood; and when he 
got to the top of cart-lane, there were five roads for 
him to choose from.” 

“ Exactly,” rejoined the officer, bitterly. “ I knew 
that; and the people were awakened up, and my 
mate and I couldn’t go all five ways. You’ve made 
& pretty mess, young gentleman.” 

“Is there nothing I can do?” asked Egerton, 
anxiously. 

“Should you know the man again?” inquired the 
officer. 

“Anywhere and in any disguise, I think,” an- 
swered Egerton; ‘‘ for I watched him carefally ali 
the time I sat opposite to him, and I uoticed amongst 
other things that he had lost two front teeth, 
and that he had an anchor tattooed on his left 
wrist.” 

“Did he throw anything into the river?” asked 
the officer, 

Egerton started, as a sudden recollection flashed 





anything in the river, but I remember well that, h 
nearly caps-zed the boat by suddenly turning round 
and back again, and that afterwards I saw several 
circles in the water, as if a fish bad jumped, or 
something had been dropped in the river. He said a 
fish had jumped, but your question makes me think 
it was not so.” . 
“Could you point out the spot?” inquired the 
officer. ‘ 
“ Yes,” answered Egerton, ‘ within a yard or so.” 
“And now, sir,” continued the cflicer, ‘‘I must 
ask for your name and address.” 
Both were readily given, and taken down. 
The two officers then muttering discontentedly 
that they bad “ lost time enough already,” prepared 
to depart. Egerton went part of the way with them, 
and by earnest entreaty obtaiped from the principal, 
Sergeant Gumps, a promise that they would let him 
know from time to-time how they succeeded in their 
search. 
The river was dragged, under proper superin- 
tendence, at the spot indicated by Egerton, and 
amongst many strange articles fished up, there was 
@ slung-shot which was taken possession of by the 
authorities. 
Egerton grew so restless and sleepless with think- 
ing of what he had done, that when a week had 
elapsed, during which he had received no satisfac- 
tory intelligence, he determined to set out for Y—, 


across bim, and he replied, “ I didn’t see him ped 


last letter. He went to the lodgings of the sergeant, 
who was evidently very pleased to see him. 

“ How are you, Mr. Egerton?” exclaimed the ser- 
geant, cheerfully. “I am delighted to see you, sir; 
you’ve come in the nick of time. I was just going to 
write to you, to ask you if you could make it con- 
venient to come over here. There’s news to tell you, 
sir.” 4 
“Well,” said Egerton, “ come over to my hotel in 
half an hour and dine with me, and then you can 
tell me all about it. I’m staying at The Albion.” 
“I'll be there, sir, without fail,” said the sergeant. 
He was as good as his word; and when the meats 
of The Albion had been removed, and the wines of 
The Altion were sparkling on the table between bim 
and Egerton, he unfulded his tale and emptied his 
glass at his leisure. 

“Pll begin at the beginning, sir,” he said. “ Of 
course you recollect that about a month ago there 
was a story in the papers about a man that kepta 
pike in Suffolk. The man had living with him his 
wife, and bis wife’s mother, an old woman over sev- 
enty. One evening, the man and his wife went out 
to a merry-making, some miles off, leaving the old 
woman to take the pike-money and open the gate, 
aud all that. They’d done the same thing often 
enough before, and no harm came of it, as most of 
the people that went backwards and forwards on 
that road were friendly with the pike-keeper, and his 
wife and her mother; and many of the fvot-passen- 
gers used to go into the toll-house, and sit a bit, and 
have a talk. Amongst these was a tramp called 
Jack Andrews. Nobody knew any harm of him; he 
was a handy chap, and was always tramping about 
the country doing odd jobs here and there. Well, 
the very evening the pikeman and his wife went out 
to the merry-making, Jack Andrews happened to go 
into the toll-house, and heard them talking about it, 
and saying they shouldn’t be home very likely be- 
fore morning. Well, they didn’t get home until one 
in the morning, and when they got home they found 
the door of the toll-house open, and when they went 
in they saw the poor old woman dead on the ground, 
with her skull beaten in; and the money that was 
ready for the collector, who was expected to call next 
day, was gone. It was a tidy sum, and all in coin. 
There was an inquest, of course; and it came out in 
evidence that Jack Andrews had known about the 
money and where it was put; and a stranger, who 
drove through the toll-gate between twelve at night 
and one, when there was generally little or no traftic 
on that road, said the gate was opened to bim by a 
man, who, by the description, must have been Jack 
Andre we, though he ought by that time to have been 
@ good six hours’ tramp away from the place. The 
verdict was an open one; you know what that is, 
sir. ‘Murder against some person or persons un- 
known.’ However, I got a warrant for the appre- 
hension of Jack Andrews. 

‘I never saw him, and I don’t know anything 
more of him by sight than the glimpse I got as we 
chevied him (for l’ve no doubt, from my information, 
it was him) the other day, when you came and 
spoiled the business (excuse me, sir) with your boat. 
From inquiries we have made, we've every reason to 
believe that the man you took over in your boat is 
now in this town, and thinks he is going to suil the 
day aiter to-morrow for Australia. But / think we 
shall spoil his little game. If you can swear he is 
the man you put across the river, J can swear the 
man you put across is the man we chased; and I 
have evidence to prove that the man we chased is 
Jack Andrews. Whether he committed the murder 
or not, is another question. 
goes every night to a public-house in this town; ] 
keep it well watched, and I’ve safficient force at 
hand for all emergencies. If you’ve no objection, 
we'll go to-night, where you can see him without 
being seen yourself, and I can then decide what to do.” 

“1°ll go at once, if you like,” cried Egerton, 
springing up excitedly. 

“It aint time yet, sir,” said the officer, looking 
coolly at hie watch; “it isn’t nine o’clock yet, and 
our man seldom goes to the public before ten, and 
never leaves until it closes.’’ 

So coffee and cigars were enjoyed; and afterwards, 
Egerton and the officer sauntered to The Angler. A 
nod of understanding was exchanged between the 
officer and the barmaid, and Egerton and the former 
were admitted within the bar, from which, through 
a little circular window, they could command a fall 
view of the taproom and its occupants. 

The officer arranged matters so that he and Eger- 
ton could, by changing places, see every part of the 
taproom without being themselves seen; and he 
cautioned Egerton simply to watch and observe, and 
not to make any remark about what he saw. 

He himself narrowly scanned his companion’s be- 
haviour, and smiled grimly when he once saw him 
half rise from his chair, open his mouth, and point 
with his finger, and then sink down again, and shake 
his head as if he had made a mistake. This was 
enough for Sergeant Gumps, who proposed just one 
more glass of grog and then departure. 

_ Egerton agreed, and as he sipped his grog, looked 
ever and anon in a certain direction. At last he 
sprang up with a cry upon his lips; but the other 
pulled him down, and made signals for silence. Af- 
ter a few compliments to the barmaid, Sergeant 
Gumps (who bad of course been all this time in plain 
clothes) suggested that it was time to go. Eyzerton 
assented; and as the two strolled towards Egerton’s 
hotel, the sergeant and he were full of question and 
answer. 
“ Well, sir,” said the sergeant, “did you see apy- 
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Well,” answered Egerton, “I saw an awful lot of 
ruffivns, and the worst to look at wasa brute with a 
knobby stick in bis hand, and a patch over one eye.” 
“ Ha, ba!” laughed the sergeant; ‘that was one 
of my mates. He does make up beautiful; he’s been 
taken on suspicion himself.” 

* 1 don’t wonder at it,” growled Egerton; “ but I 
didn’t see the man we were looking for.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the sergeant, slyly. ““What 
mae you jump up and nearly cry out, eh?” 

** Because I fancied I did see him,” answered Eg- 
erton; “ but though I thought I could swear to the 
man’s general look and expressiun, it couldn’t have 
been he.” 

“ Why not?” inquired the sergeant, 
believe in general expression myself.” 
“Why, tbe man I rowed over the river was a 
white-faced man, whereas this was as brown as—” 
‘A great deal can be done with walnut-juice,” in- 
terrupted the sergeant quietly. 

‘“* The man I rowed over the river,” said Egerton, 
“ had long, snake-like hair, whereas this man’s hair 
was—”’ 

** There are plenty of barbers,” interrupted the ser- 
geant again, ‘“‘ who can cut and dye, and do all sorts 
of things to the hair.” . 

“ The man I rowed over the river,” coutinued Eg- 
erton, angrily, ‘* kad lost two front teeth, and had an 
anchor tattoved on his left wrist, whereas this had 
all his front teeth to sbow, and—” 

“A great piece of sticking-plaster on his left wrist,” 
once more interrupted the sergeant; ‘‘ you didn’t see 
that, Mr. Egerton, did you?—I did, sir; and let me 
tell you, I have heard of a dentist in this town who 
lately put in two front teeth fur a common-looking 
man.” 

“T was going to say I couldn’t get a good look at 
his left wrist,” said Egerton pettisbly, “but you in- 
terrupted me.” 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,” rej ined the sergeant. 
‘Then you think,” said Egerton, snappishly, * the 
man I was so much struck with was the man.” 

“*O, I don’t think anything at all about it, sir,” 
said the sergeant. “‘AllI want to know is whether 
you saw anybody you could swear to as being, or be- 
ing very like, the man you rowed over the Cam.” 
Egerton was silent for a moment or two, and then 
he said: =. 
“It would bea frightful thing to take the wrong 
man.” = 

** Certainly,” assented the sergeant. 

“And to-morrow is the last chance?”’ asked Eger- 
ton with vexation. 

“You heard him say yourself, sir,” answered the 
sergeant, in a tone of remonstrance, ‘‘ that he would 


“TI rather 


night, and start the next morning for Australia.” 


termined voice: 


time this man gives his supper, and I warrant I'll 


across the Cam. What do you say to that?” 

“I¢ will be a dangerous job, sir,” answered the 
sergeant, quietly. 
he is going to stand supper to; but he has invited 
my mate, who, of course, will be on your side, and I 


give his farewell supper to his mates to-morrow 
Egerton reflected a little, and then said in a de- 


*“ Look here, Sergeant Gumps; I will go into 7’he 
Angkr to-morrow night, and into the taproom at the 


find out whether he is or is not the man I rowed 


“It's a desperate set of villains 


nor nothing o’ the kind. If you'll take a glass 0’ 
punch, you’re welcome; but you aint the gen’lman I 
took you for.” 

“Then 1 must be mistaken,” said Egerton, resign- 
edly. 

* Yes, you are,” growled Bob Jeffreys. 

“And being mistaken,” continued Egerton, “I 
think that inetead of drinking your punch, I ought 
to stand a bowl.” 

All the ruffians swore a frightful oath that Egerton 
spoke like a gentleman, and even Bob Jeffreys smiled 
grimly as he said: 

* You couldn’t aay no fairer, young gen’]man; take 
a glass o’ this with us, and then you shall stand the 
next bowl” 

So Bob Jeffreys returned thanks in a brief speech 
for the toast thet had been proposed, and a second 
bowl of punch was soon produced at Eyerton’s ex- 
pense. 

As they were drinking it, Egerton suddenly asked 
J. ffreys, “ What’s the matter with your wrist’” 

‘* What the devil is that to you?” was the flerce 
rejoinder. 

OQ, nothing!” answered Egerton, quietly; ‘* but I 
don’t see why you should take offence.” 

“No oftence, sir, no offence,” returned Jeffreys, 
softening down; ‘* but I get riled at everybody’s ask- 
ing me the same thing; it’s alittle bit of a wound I 
got; it isn’t much.” And he concealed his left hand 
under the table. 

‘Perhaps you are not aware that the plaster is 
working off,” remarked Egerton; ‘‘I suppose the 
wound is nearly healed?” 

Jeffreys looked at his wrist, glanced suspiciously 
at Egerton, and then rearranged the plaster, which 
had been worked up by his shirt sleeve, until a sharp 
eye could see the curved part of an anchor. 

“ Yes,” he growled, in some confusion; “it’s very 
nearly well.” 

Egerton now said it was time for him to go, nodded 
to the party, and with a general ‘‘ good-night,” saun- 
tered out. 

In the bar he found Sergeant Gumps, to whom he 
whispered, ‘‘I can swear to the man; he has two 
false front teeth, and there is the anchor on his left 
wrist. Besides, I’ve heard his voice, and watched 
his face, and I can’t make any mistake.” 

Sergeant Gumps smiled, and whispering, ‘‘ Follow 
me,” walked into the taproom, the door of which was 
immediately leaned against by the two men who had 
been sitting close by it. 

As soon as Bob Jeffreys saw Egerton return with 
Sergeant Gumps, he seemed to have some misgiving; 
and when the latter walked up and said, ‘I’m a po- 
lice-sergeant, and I want you,” Jeffreys attempted 
to leap over the table, but was dragged down by the 
man with the knobby stick. 

* You’re another of ’em, I suppose,” he muttered, 
seeing how matters stood. ‘Come, lend a hand here, 
mates.” 

His mates were preparing for a rescue, when Ser- 
geant Gumps remarked calmly, ‘It’s a charge of 
murder;” whereupon they held aloof, and lovked 
helplessly at one auother. 

Jeffreys now made a desperate resistance, howled 
and shrieked, cursed his mates, and uttered the 
most fearful threats agairst Egerton; but Sergeant 
Gumps soon produced a pair of handcuffs, in which, 














The man I speak of 


notwithstanding Jcffrey’s piteous allusions to his 
wound, his hands were secured, the sergeant having 
previously taken the liberty of tearing off the plaster, 
and exposing to view no wound worse than a tattvuoed 
anchor of long standing, 
1t will easily be understood that Bob Jeffreys was 
proved to be no other than Jack Andrews, in whose 
chest was fuund a suit of clothes some of which 
were stained with blood. Egerton certainly could 
and did state in evidence that the clothes, which were 
proved to have been those worn by Jack Andrews 
when he was rowed across the Cam by Egerton, were 
considerably stained with blood from the wearer’s 
own nose. However, the slung-shot which was 
fished up from the river was sworn to as being ex- 
actly like one which Jack Andrews was in the habit 
of carrying before the murder, and which he never 
was known to have in his possession afier he had 
been rowed by Egerton across the Cam; and thé 
slung shot was just the sort of instrument to inflict 
the injarics from which the old woman at the pike 
died. Moreover, a man, who could not well have 
been anybody except Jack Andrews, had opened the 
turnpike gate at the very moment that the old wo- 
man must have been breathing her last; and after the 
The toast was duly honored; and as the man | Murder, Jack Andrews had appeared to be as un- 
called Bob Jeffreys prepared to return thanks, and tably familiar with cash as he had betore b:ea 
looked about him in search of ideas, he caught Eg- | #ccountably unfamiliar. In fact, two and two were 
erton’s eye, dropped his lower jaw, and stared with | Put together by legal gentlemen in so convincing a 
all his might. manner, that a jury retarned a verdict of wiliful 
‘“‘ How are you?” said Egerton, nodding in a friend- | murder against Jack Andrews; and Jack Andrews 
ly way. ‘1 think I’ve seen you somewhere before.” | ¥@8 hanged by the neck until he was dead. And 
“ Servant, sir,” growled Bob Jcffreys, “though 1 | Egerton, both in court and in the newspapers, re- 
can’t say as J know you.” ceived a severe reprimand for having very nearly 
‘ P’raps the gen’lman’ll jine ns, if he’s a friend o’ | enabled a criminal to escape from justice; and young 
yourn, Bob,” said one of the ruffians, making room, | 8¢™tlemen were warned to take to heart bis example, 
Egerton advanced to the table with alacrity, and | #™4, if they would not assist, to at any rate abstain 
the police-officer with the knobby stick managed tw | ‘rom obstructing the law, even when its oflivers were 
interpose himself between Jeffreys and Egerton; at | believed to appear in the unpopular form of bailiffs. 
the same time two of the men scattered singly about 
the room moved so as to be between the punch- 
drinkers and the door. 
“I’m sure you must recollect me,” said Egerton 
blandly; “didn’t I put you across the Cam in my 
boat?” 
Bob Jeffreys looked as black as thunder, but after 
@ mement’s hesitation he replied: ~ 


shall be in the bar, and there’ll be several more of 
us witbin hail; so 1 think if you don’t mind walking 
into the taproom when supper’s over and grog is on, 
you might make things tolerably certain. If it is 
the man I think, he'll kn6w you, and show it, whether 
you can recognize him or not.” 

‘Very well; 1’ll be there at ten o’clock,” said Eg- 
erton; “‘and you may depend upon it, I'll find out 
whether it is our man or not.” 

The next night, at a little before ten, Egerton 
walked into the taproom at The Angler. The man 
he wanted to see was there, ladling out punch to 
five as ugly-looking ruftians (including the police 
officer) as Egerton had ever seen. There were two 
or three other customers tcattered singly about the 
room. 

As Egerton, who had put on his boating-clothes, 
not only as being best suited to the place he intended 
to visit, but also as being most likely to lead to his 
early recognition by the man be had rowed over the 
Cam, entered the room, he heard one of the punch- 
drinkers say, “ Friends, a toast. I aint much of a 
chap to jaw, so I’ll give it short and sweet—‘ Luck to 
Bob Jeffreys, the giver o’ the feast, and may he have 
@ good time in Australia.” 








VirTvUE.—Virtue will catch as well as vice by con- 
tact; and the public stock of honest manly princi- 
ples will daily accumulate. We are not too nice to 
scrutinize mctives as action is irreproachable. It is 
enough and for a worthy man perbaps, too much, 
to deal out its infamy to convicted guilt and declared 





thing or anybody in particular?” 





“ I don’t know nothing about no Cam, nor no boats, | apostacy. 
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THIS AND THAT. 


There is nothing like association for helping the 
world along in its progress towards perfection, in- 
deel individual effort amounts to little, any way. 
The rich man may give his money and the benevo- 
lent man his time, but the power of numbers is need- 
ed to push along a good work. It is, however, the 
province of the individual to secure the association, 
and it is astonishing to see how much one earnest, 
true man may be woven about the foundation of 
many of our grandest associative structures. Of 
these the Boston Young Men's Christian Union is 
one of the most prominent. Its object is to secure 
and promote the welfare of the young men of the 
city, and to attract to its protecting care those who 
arrive from the country and are liable to be lured 
away by the temptations of thecity. To counteract 
the influences of the city, the Union has provided 
spacious rooms for reading, amusements, study, 20 
cial intercourse, and supply all available means for 
the physical, intellectual and spiritual advantage of 
the young who may come to it, and the numbers 
that avail themselves of the oppertunity show how 
strong @ hold it has on the publicregard. The young 
man who comes to the city with correct home princi- 
ples is naturally attracted towards an institution of 
this kind, and herein he is safe from those allure- 
ments which assail all, and before which those less 
grounded in principle are liable to fall. He finds 
here a spot where his moral nature may be strength- 
ened by judicious teaching and example, irrespective 
of creed, and a watchful care extended to him out- 
side, securing him a boarding-place, employment, 
introduction to society, pleasant companionship, 
and saving him from the terrible danger ot | 
neas in a large city which leads to perilous ways in 
seeking relief. This excellent society has spacious 
rooms at No. 300 Washington street,and calls upon the 
public for means through which to extend its opera- 
tions. It is gratifying to learn that the public re- 
sponds very heartily to the appeals made in its be- 
half, and the promise of the future good of the in- 
stitution is encouraging in the bighest degree. Cer- 
tainly money could not be given to a more noble 
work than this. The president of the association is 
William H. Baldwin, Esq , whose ardent effort has 
been, since its torn ation, for its advancement It 
has existed since 1852, was prosperous until it was 
interrupted by the war, and is now going on under 
betier auspices than ever, 








Old habits are hard to be broken up. Some be- 
come 80 & part of one’s nature that it is like dividing 
the joints and the marrow to separate them. And 
people as they grow older settle duwn firmer into 
the ruts of life, and run more according to routine, 
like a horse car. It becomes painful, after patron- 
izing a grocer, or a milkman, or a butcher, to give 
up trading with him—especially it he is easy abvut 
exacting payment. Otherwise it does not matter so 
much, perhaps, at times. Habit renders some par- 
ticular ** eating-honse” the most revered place in 


tions often run to freaks. Euchre and whist have 
votaries, who, night atter night, the year round, are 
called trom their howes to solemnly discharge the 
duties that time and custum have made such. We 
ee one of these votaries who, after years of habit, 





became religious, and Friday evening meeting was 
so remoindful of the old euchre party, that, for a long 
time, he would introduce the terms of the game i1.to 
hia exhortation. Thus, if he wished to encourage a 
taltering brether he would shout “ I assist,” and once, 
on & very enthusiastic occasion, when everything had 
gone off with much eclat, he remarked to a vener- 
able brother that he thought the devil “had got 
enchred that (ime and no mirtake.” He would fre- 
quently “ order up,” and once, when oncommonly 
excited, he declared he would “ go it «l»ne.” There 
are thers who mect for social pleasure, and others 
tor exercise, and others for no reason at all except 
that they have got in the babit of it. There are two 
respectable gentlemen of the north end, who, for a 
king series of years, rain and shine, have walked 
three miles every morning, their walks extending in 
every direction, and their *‘ How are ye?” as we meet 
them, comes like a benediction. Some people can 
sleep only in just such a posture, can sit only in 
such a chair, others choose a particular side cf the 
street for walking, look into the same shop windows, 
com pare their watches with the same standards. It 
seems they must have been set going a long time be- 
tore, and can’t stop. A friend of ours some time ago 
had aclock repaired that hung on bis: flive wall, and 
the old man who fixed it was wont to come in every 
‘lay and see whether it gained or lost time. At last 
it was taken away altogether, but for a year, at just 
such an hour, the door would open and the old tace 
would be thrust in looking up to where theclock was, 
appear perplexed for an insta.t, and then disappear. 
Habits are too numerous to particularize, but they 
are plainly to be seen everywhere, and are very 
amusing. Halfofthe community are governed by 
mere habits, and some of them are far from wise. 





Is it fit reading for Sunday? is the question that is 
sometimes asked as Paterfamilias brings bome his 
armful of literature on Saturday night. Most peo- 
ple take it for granted tbat it is, and read without 
asking the quertion—perbaps they do not care to 
make apy very nice discrimination if the matter 
“looks good.”” We know that ‘ serious” reading, 
as it is called, is less affected than of old, and the 
best of people, unless they are of the a:tique and 
gloomy regime, like a good story illustrating some 
grand trath better than a grave homily directed to 
the same end. Our observance of Sunday is a con 
tinuance of the Sabbath of the Jews, with the severi- 
ty that characterized that retained, which literally 
forces people to rest themselves, even though the rest 
prescribed may be as d flicult, often, according to the 
means, a8 would be a pap on a couch of cobble stones. 
The day of rest toa child, as taught it by the law, 
was a fearful aftliction, with a joyous nature anda 
sunny creation tugging against the restraint that 
was 80 very exacting. Sunday schools and Sunday 
school libraries, and better understanding of what 
constitutes rest, bave made a great change upon old 
customs, and Sunday is brought to be regarded as a 
joyful day, but yet a day of solemnity; as a day of 
rest, indeed, in which thesoul, by becoming interest- 
ed, is rested by active sympathy with God and na- 
ture. The ship rotting at the wharf does not rest; 
it is the ship on the ocean, with all sail set, bound- 
ing gracefully beneath the motion of the waves, that 
gives the true picture of harmonious restfulness. It 
is not the delirious trance induced by opiates that 
secures rest to the body, but the sweet influences 
that draw the head to the pillow in peacetul slum- 
ber. We do not hold to indiscriminate reading on 
Sunday by the young— though it might well be asked 
by them why that which is ood fur Saturday may 
not be good for Sunday—but any story that reveals 
right pictures of lite, with its struggles. its aspirations, 
its hopes and its successes, we would place in the 
hands of the young with the assurance of its doing 
good, because it excites the interest and awakens the 
sympathy of the reader in what is good, and true, and 
noble. It is as hard to compel achiid or a man to 
take hold of the hope set before him, as the Dutch- 
man found it to make his hen set, and therefore it is 
only through the avenues of direction and choice, 
made as pleasant as possible, the mind is restfully 
brought. Make the home and Sanday school as 
pleasant as the fields and woods, and there will be 
no truancy from duty, but a rest seevred that will 
help mind and body through the ta ks of the com- 
ing week. 
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THE NEW LANOASTER RoBES.—We need hard- 
ly call attention to the advertisement in another 
column, of these attractive and elegant robes, for the 
practical exemplitication of their beautics is so taste- 
fully and forcibly given that the eye at once receives 
it, without invitation. Ifa masculine may dare to 
speak of it, we pronou: ce the Lancaster robe the 
most beautiful article of dress that bas ever been 
conceived by the modiste, and its picturesqueness 
commends it as a success. It succeeds in what has 
been poetically conceived impossible: it paints the 
lily and adds t» the perfect grace of womanhood. 
It suggests freedom from the vexxtious and laborious 
thrall of long dresses in the streets, the superior 
neatness and propriety of this being fatal to a fash- 
jon that bas existed too long. A pretty foot may 
now hold its place in the array of human attractions, 
and a harmonious ensemble be secured from bead to 
toot. The pictured representation does no more than 
justice to the reality. 





Birtn Girts —The first infant born in the White 
Pine mining region, Nevada, got eeveral thousand 
dollars in silver bars as presents. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





BLACK 81LK8 AXD DRreEssEs.—Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., the agents tor the American black silks, are sell- 
ing an immense quantity of them. They are said to 
wear weil and look well atter being worn fr months. 
Bat this eminent house does not confine itself to 
American silks. They have other silks of various 
kinds. An entirely new style this season is called 
the ‘triple chain” or three-ply silk. It is three 
quarters wide, fine and pure in sbade, firm in tex- 
ture, and intended | expressly to resist the action of 
dust, and d spring suits and dresses 
for the waterir g-placese. It is also exceedingly dura- 
ble and will not cut nor crease, looks well to the last 
thread, and will outwear two ordinary black silks. 
The “ Cyclop” (one-eyed) black silk is a novelty in 
manufacture which is very much admired. It hasa 
fine, corded, satin surfa 2 on one side, and is simply 
a rich black silk on the «ther. Black silks are fash- 
ionably trimmed this season with } leated poffings of 
satin, the pleats laid single, reversed through the 
centre, and headed with narrow folds of shell piping 
of satin, or alternating silk and satin. It is a change 
from fringe and ruffles, but it is less effective than 
either, and a good deal of trouble. Sometimes fringe 





is used as a border to the satin poffings, and then it. 


makes a very handsowe trimming, but it is expen- 
sive. Casaques, or cl se-fitting basques, are made to 
nearly all the black silk suits, the skirts cut up on 
the back and sides, 80 as to allow room for the full- 
ness of the skirt. When an overskirt is made to the 
dress, it is frequently caught up at the back as well 
as at the sides, and finished from the waist down with 
a series of square bows without ends. The effect is 
very pretty. 

NEW SPRING BONNETS.—Last season gave us the 
small, high and stylish bonnets which are reproduced 
this season, and find universal favor. There is no 
increase in size, and little variation in shape—all the 
efforts of the artistes are directed to giving it an ap- 
pearance of height by puffs, by the elevation of the 
swall brim by a coroneted arrangement of the trim- 
ming and by the ornaments, which invariably form 
a kind of floral aigrette on one side. To form these 
coquetting littie headdresses, a more flexible mate- 
rial is required than straw, and therefore straw is 
very little used—a fact that is realized most sadly by 
the poor straw-workers of England and Germany; 
whole districts of these poor people are now in a 
starving condition, and petitions have been put in 
circulation praying Queen Victoria, and other high 
and migbty ladies, to return to the imposing straw 
bonnet of otber days, and restore the measure of 
prosperity they once kuew to the straw-workers. 

EUGENIE'S AND OTHER COSTUMES.—At the open- 
ing of the French Chambers, Eugenie’s costume was 
striking. The overtunic was chameleon blue in thick, 
stiff silk, looped «en paniers, with ruchbes like those on 
the underskirt. ‘the tarchon bonnet and sigrette 
corresponded. A quantity of lace of the sixteenth 
century was worn by Princess Mathilda as flounces 
on both sides of an amethyst satin train rube. Oa 
her bodice she wore a fichu of Venice point worth 
nobody knows how many hundreds. The diadem of 
her bonnet was posed of bunches of diamond fruit. 





RIDING THE VELOCIPEDE.—A lady expert gives 
the tuilowing instruction as to how ladies should 
dress tor riding the velocipede:—Let the outer dress 
skirt be made so as to button its entire length in 
tront; the back part should be made to button from 
the buttom toa point about three-eighths of a yard 
up theskirt. This arrangement does not detract at 
all irom the appearance of an ordinary walking cos- 
tume. When the wearer wishes to prepare for a 
drive, she simply loosens two or three of the lower 
buttons at the front and back, and bringing the 
two ends of cach side, separately, buttuus them in 
this way uround each aukle. This gives a full skirt 
around each avkle, and, when mounted, the dress 
falls gracefully at each side of the front wheel. Go 
in, girlie, and try it on. 

A NovELTY IN GLQvEs.—A novelty in the decor- 
ation vi givves is the ewbroidery in place of the welt. 
This is in sowe contrasting color, and is in scollope 
and chains, and the upper part of the wrist is usually 
pinked. The tashio.able colors are Etruscan suade, 
cedar-b. rry in ali its dark and delicate tints, the 
Tuscan straw shade, aud the salmon, a deeper tint 
than that ot last year. An entirely new shade, and 
one destined to become very fashionable, is putty- 
color, and can be bad in allits tints from the most 
delicate to the darkest. 

HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.— Fashion pre- 
scribes a maid as an attachment to a young lady’s 
promenade in New York ——Black velvet skull-caps 
are the fashion fur bald heads in Beecher’s charch. 
——Fashion is discarding groomsmen at weddings. 
—A young lady of Mobile ix to marry a baron in 
Paris and a fortune of $6,000,000 ——Fashionable 
New York organists go to Offenbach tor devotional 
themes. Suicide fur love is becoming epideuic. 
—The uges of a recently married pair in New 
Hampshire are 16 and 11 respectively ——Taglioni 
wants a divorce because ber husband gets drank.—— 
IsabeMa bas given the name to a new bonnet in 
Paris.——Dnusciplive is maintained in the younger 
iemale department of the Hawburg penitentiary 
by dreseing any offender in the costume of an cld 
woman, and sending her to the aged ward. 





4® Wise and Wagzgish. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ae od MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR May. Pob- 
lisbed by Ellivtt, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, ton, Mass. An illustrated Magazine 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per yeqr. 

The May nuw ber of Ballou’s Magazine is out, fresh 
and sweet as the May flowers that are found in 
Plymouth woods. This magazine is nticed more 
favorably by the press than any «ther seri«l in the 
country. The reason for this is found in the contents 
Not a dull article in its pages. All light, sparkling, 
gossipy, just whxt a family magazine should be. The 
young people like it, the middle-aged people like it. 
In fact, all like it. Cheap and good, with an immense 
circulation, Ballou’s Magzzine is constantly improv- 
ing. Here is a litt of the contents for the May 
number: “The Wolf R ck Lighthouse, Cornwall, 
England ;” “ B ts of Broken China; “About Gran- 
ite;” ‘* The Island of Capri;” ‘“‘ Revolutionary Monu- 
ment;” “ Fountains;” “ Ir judicious Management ;” 
‘*The Demon «f the Yorkes,” by Miss Camilla Willian; 
** Vanished Dreams,” Clio Stanley; ‘“‘Saved by an 
Infant,” W. H. Macy; “ Revisited,” Tide; “ Ellie’s 
Sacrifice,” Esther Serle Kenneth; “Mr. Kang’s 
Uncle,” N. P. Darling; ‘‘The Haunted Chamber,” 
Anna M. Tomkins; * Drab end Rose Color,” Eliz- 
abeth Bigelow; ‘“‘ Morning,” Amy Dorn; * Diamond 
Cut Diamond,” Captain Felix Con+tant; “* Woman’s 
Devotion,” -_Miss Amanda M. Hale: ‘‘ The R: turn of 
Spring,” Maria J. Bishop; “A Thrilling Remem- 
brance,”’ George H. Coomer; “ Fourteen Years,” 
Stanley Curtis; “‘OuR Youna Pope's Story- 
TELLER—Luck and Pluck: or, John Oskley’s inber- 
itance,” H. Alger, Jr.; “An Evening Question,” 
Meta Johnson; “‘ Dick Wiggin’s Prize,” William L 
Williams; “‘ The Housekeeper ;” ‘‘ Curicus Matters ;” 
“Facts and Fancies;” ‘The Velocipede and its 
Riders.”—(Humorous Lllustrations.) 

Terms: $150 per year; seven copies, $9 00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. itis not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one: ftice, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

The postage upon BALLOU'S MONTHLY or the 
NOVELETTE is but twelve cents a year, when paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance at the post-cflice 
where the subscriber receives it. 

Remember, ovly $1 25 per year where twelve copies 
and upwards are ordered. 

The Magazine bound in muslin for 75 cents per 
volume, two volumes in each year ; or in half Turkey, 
the whole year in one book, fur $1.50. A few bound 
volames cf 1867 and 1868 for sale at $1 50 per volume, 
or $3.00 for the year, delivered at vftice or sent by 
express. If sent by mail, 25 cents per volume addi- 
tiunal for postage. 

THE BRAWSNVILLE Papers: being Memorials of 
the Brawnville Athletic Club Euited by Moses 

Uoit Tyler. Professor of Englixh L-terature = 


M:chigan University, Boston: Fielus, Osgood & 
Co., qummneute tfianar db-iiahins a 


This.is one of the spicy books of the day, that ap- 
pear very often, devoted to the interests of some re- 
form, and deing more for its cause, through wit and 
satire, than would volumes of solemn argument and 
ponderous exhortation. It is a must energetic in- 
strument in behalf of muscular training, and gives, 
incidentally, support to reforms of other kinds that 
are akin to the promotion of the athletic faith. 
There are sharp things said in the book that may 
cause the fastidious to make up faces, which are, in- 
deed, positively ‘‘ rough; bat those who see the truth 
told, and accept its teachings, will not mind it. The 
Deacon Snipps will be laughed at, and the Reverend 
Blands revered, in society, and a turn-bar become a 
means of grace, in public estimation. We commend 
the book heartily. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. The Bride ot Lammermoor—The Abbott— 
The Betrothed—Peveril of the Peak. Illustrated 
with Steel and Wood Engravings. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Five novels of Scott in one handsome volume, for 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 

THE TIN TRUMPET; i Heads and Tails for the 


A New American Edition, 


with Alterations and Additions, New York: D. 


Appletun & Co. 
A book, as its name implies, of wise and witty 
things, for sale by Lee & Shepard. 


PERCIVAL KEENE. By a > in Marryatt, author 
“ Jacob Faithful, etc. w York: D. Appleton 


For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


BALLOu’s MONTHLY.—This popular Monthly for 
April is upon our table. It is replete with every- 
thing calculated to please and interest the = 
The illustrations are of fine order, and the ed- 
itorial and miscellaneous departments are complete. 
roo lover of literature should be witbout this period- 

for it at once. Address Elliott, Thomes 
rs Talbot, Buston, Mass.— ta Union. 





A Distixcrion.—In the early days of Virginia 
City, when balls were given by the miners, female 
society was rather scarce, so the men who had patch- 
es on the seats of their trousers were designated as 
ladies, and treated with all deference, even to prom- 
enading to the bar and being supplied with liquor at 
the expense of their partners; consequertly, patches 
for the time were quite popular. 





Bap MEAT ~The New York police seized 257 972 





pounds of unsound meat exposed for sale during 1868. 





the world, though not, maybe, up to the Revere 
standard. Hash sanctities itself and coarse walls be- 
come luminous by the force of use. The old Bos- 
tonian, fally imbued with the Boston idea, never 
goes through the street where “ improvements” are 
gving on. Like the ancient Israelite he looks back 
to the glories of old Jerusalem. We recently saw an 
exhibition of this feeling in the hostility of the in- 
havitants to the temperary occupancy of a portion of 
the Common fora patriotic purpose. Old associa- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FLAG AT THE THEATRE, 


eee 
BY HENRY AFBEY, 
eee 


To the Chief Poet: 
O, chief sweet singer in the boughs of time, 
O, poet of the golden aye to dawn, 
1 bring a subject suited to your use. 


My day to you is far back in the past, 
And what I charge you ting belongs to history; 
For he, our leader, helped make hi-tory, 
And on the thoughtful forehead of our time 
Wrote the gold letters of his honest name. 


a 


O, sad the story of the theatre— 
The double drama that was played that night. 
Our blameless leader, that we loved so well, 
L-ft the great stage without, to scan the minor one 
With all its sundry acts. He sat at peace; 
The tumult of the war was well nigh hushed. 
He scarecly knew v hat hart would grasp him there; 
| But caught the smile of beauty, and o‘erheard 
‘The generous laudation of the brave. 


And here the audience in rich attire, 
The gem's glance, the clap of gratified hands, 
The trample of the hoofs, of the sticks on the drum, 
The pertinent clang of the abrupt cymbals, 
Vhe sonorous blare of borns, open at the end 
Like cornucepias, emptying 
The fruits and flowers of all that’s sweet in tone; 
The flash of the bow across the violin 
Discoursing as if made of siren’s hair. 
The dominant sweetness of articulate flutes, 
That scemed like voices of the angels, heard 
Above the sounds of heaven. 


Our leader there 
Beheld the dark-green curtain lifted up, 
As soon another curtain would be lifted up—_ 
The sombre curtain that obstructs our view. 


About the prominent proscenium hung, 
Fold lost in fold, the eminent good flags; 
And waiting—waiting there, as if it knew 
of hostile portents in the peaceful air, 
As birds are izant of ing storm, 
Hung the old flag— the proud, free flag we love, 





A flash! a moan—our President is shot! 
The wild assassin leaps towards the stage; 
But in the patient flag abiding near 
Becomes entangled, and so falls, and finds 
His flight retarded, and ineets death at last. 


O, poet of the better years to come, 
Sing of the war and of our leader slain, 
But consort hunor with the flag we love, 
‘The zealous flag that brought the murderer down. 


Praise the old flag, true poet yet to live, 
Praise the vid flag, insignia of the free, 
American flag, that yet shall domineer 
Over the flags of kings. 
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TER GILeaRTS: 
A Double Mistake. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 








CHAPTER VII. 


T was a morning to dream of free- 
dom, and make one incredulous of | 
pain or degradation. The sun 
came up in unclouded splendor 
over a landscape whose hues 
mocked the brilliancy of his 
beams. A slight frost had given 
& crisppevs to the air, and added 
yet a fierier tone to the foliage. 
Everything was still, the silence 
of the woods, bat not a stiliness of 
repose, rather the stillness of in- 
tense expectation, the stillness of 
the tiger before he springs; or, 
for a figure more in harmony with 
the delightfulne-s of the scene, 
the stillness of one who stands for 
an instant of breathless rapture on the just attained 
summit of his hopes. 

“It is glorious!” exclaimed Blanche, standing in 
the door of Mr. Burbank’s house where they bad 
Spent this, the second night after the departure of 
Mr. Deane and bis com panion, and the last night of 
their stay in that forest asylum. “ We shall have a 
delightfal drive, mamma.” 
th mother came smilingly out and stood beside 

Tr. 

“ Yes; but T almost hate to leave this beauti‘ul 
country, Mr. Burbank,” she said, addressing their 
host who stood just ontside the door. “ I always 
was happiest in the country at this season, and I 
never knew a finer autumn. We haven’t had a 
storm for months.’ 

“No,” the farmer said, locking about, carefully 
Scanning the horizon. “ But [ must say, ma’am, I’d 
rather see the rain. We men don’t care so much for 
the pretty looks of the landscape as we do for some 











te things. I’d rather see a tempest once a week 


than have a fire in the woods; and there you see is . from Bi ston in the steamer, and reached Mande-_| ror of pursuit as long as poesible, Let there be no 


the sign of one,” pointing to a wreath of smoke not | 
far away. 

“Isn’t it from a house?” asked the lady, her | 
glance following the pointing finger, and marking the | 
blue wreath that curled up from the glowing forest. 

‘No ma’am, there’s no house if that direction. 
It isa fire, and we've got to fight it, I expect. It’s 
likely to be the work of those hunters. Men come 
out bunting, and make a fire, or fire off their rifles 
into a dry place, and leave the twigs smoking, never 
thinking what they’re about. Now, a man had bet- 
ter send a fire-ship into the midst of a fleet, than 
leave a smvking wad in the woods in euch weather 
as this. The ships can sail away, but the woods bave 
got to stay where they are. It wont take long, if 
the wind is right, for that fire to come down on us 
like the day ot Judgment. The woods are as dry as 
tinder.” 

“ How sorry I am!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert, 80 
happy hervelf, that the sight of others in trouble 
jarred upon her. ‘“ Is there no help?” 

“ [don’t see any,” the farmer replied, in a culm 
way in which such men speak of their troubles. 

“It wouldn’t barn your house?” asked Blanche. 

“Why not?” be replied, q@paving his band back- 
ward to call her attention to the surroundings, the 
close-standing forests, the dry stump and rail-fences 
that connected them with the house, the under- 
growth that bad been left in uncultivated s;ots, 
then the dense, tull trees that came to the very edge 
of the side of the road cpposite them. Those trees 
well cn fire, and the farm would be overswept by 
cinders and flames, and theair about them would be 
like the breath of a farnace. 

Mrs. Burbank had come to the door behind them, 
and was looking anxiously out. 

“TI think you’d better go down to the Corner, pa, 
and get somebody to help you,” she said. “That 
smoke grows like mad. If we had seen it early this 
morning, two or three men might have put the fire 
out. See! it points across the road, just at your 
wood-lot.” 

“ Yes,” the husband said, watching the growing 
smoke-column with a trown. “And I’ve got five- 
hundred cords of seasoned hard wood piled there all 
ready to sled down when the snow comes. I guess 
I'll go down to the Corner. 1 suppose you’ve no ob- 
jection, ma’am,” turning to Mrs. Gilbert, “to my 
riding back in your team, if it happens along? I’ve 
got to foot it down.” 

“O certainly!” she replied, cordially. “If you 
meet the carriage before you reach the Corner, make 
the man turn about with you. Ail we want, you 
know, is to reach Mandeville this evening. I would 
not like to go without first seeing you out of 
danger.” 

The man thanked her, and started off in baste 
down the road, leaving the three women standing 
there and anxiously gazing toward the creeping 
destruction not far away. 

** I’ve seen but one bad fire since we lived here,” 
Mrs. Burbank said. “And 1 never want to see 
another. It was an August drought, and all the men, 
and women, and children, far and near, were out 
fighting fire. Mr. Burbank like to have got bis 
death; aud Mr. Morton, the man that used to live on 


ville yesterday morning. They came half way ts 
here yesterday afternoon, and had to stop on ac- 
count of a wheel that gave out. I Just missed ’em 
while they were foddering their horses at the Cor- 
ner, and shied by without their seeing me. But 
they must be close up. I told Mr. Burbank, and he 
said don’t worry about him, but clear the lot as 
quick as you can.” 

Blanche and Mrs. Burbank promptly ran for the 
bonnets and shawls, but Mrs. Gilbert stood her 
ground. ‘“ How many are there?” she demanded. 

“ There are two men in a buggy, a big, ugly-look- 
ing fellow who is the leader of the gang, and a doc- 
tor from our town, and in the carryall behind there 
ate two other men.” 

“ Hurry, mamma!” said Blanche, breathlessly, 
putting on her own wraps while Mrs. Burbank 
assisted her mother. 

** But we shall meet them,” said Mrs. Gilbert. 

“No; we can take another road, and if they 
haven’t heard of me, they’ll know nothing about it,” 
the driver raid. ‘ Instead of going the way I came, 
we can drive straight up the road here, and so across 
country and down river again. It will be eight or 
ten miles further; butno matter for that.” 

Both ladies were ready, and, accompanied by their 
hostess, who fuund herself nearly wild between theese 
two excitements, and unable to restrain her tears, 
were hastening down to the carriage. 

** But,” Mrs, Gilbert still persisted “‘ they cannot 
harm me now. I have friends. I am well. I have 
but to epeak to them, and they will perceive that 
they dare not touch me.” 

*Do come along, mamma!” said Blanche, im- 
patiently. ‘* You have got to stay with them, if they 
get you, till they have a process of law. They can 
take you back to Boston with them, even if they 
have to free you there.” 

** The leader is an ugly-looking chap,” remarked 
the driver, stepping into his place. 

Mrs. Gilbert resigned herself, and got into the car- 
riage, exchanging hasty adieux with their hostess. 

“We shall see you again, dear Mrs. Burbank,” 
she said, ‘‘and show our gratitude toward you and 
your good husband. Good-by!” 

**You’re too late!” exclaimed the farmer’s wife, 
glancing down the road. ‘“‘There they come, and 
they have seen you.” 

The driver uttered some word under his breath, 
and turning his horses’ heads, pointed them up tle 
road, without stopping to look behind him. Bianche 
leaned from the carriage and looked back. 

It was trae. Two carriages were approaching 
rapidly, the foremost a buggy in which sat two men, 
one whipping his horse to greater speed, The otber 
was a carryall which followed more leisurely, though 
still at rapid pace. 

** He’s got a good horse,” muttered the driver, as 
if speaking to himself. ‘‘ But l’ve got two, and 
they’re fresher.” 

Then the race began, every nerve strained in the 
contest. In weight they were about evenly propor- 
tioned, but the horse that Mr. Gilbert drove wasa 
powerful animal, and those in the forward carryall 
were slight. 

“ He is lashing his horse at every step,” said 





the place above here where the Bakers live now, 
was killed. They were felling some trees in a thin 
place so as to make a break in the woods, and one | 
of the trees came down on him and crushed him to 
nothing. The tree bad a hollow trunk, and broke | 
off quicker than they thought it would. That was a 
time, I tell you; and it lasted three days before rain | 
came; and when at last it did rain, we all fell on | 
our knees. It takes trouble sometimes to make peo- 
ple pious; and many a one thanked God then that 
never thanked him before nor since, I guess.” 

The three stood there, two of them divided be- , 
tween the exciting crisis in their own sftairs and 
the peril of those who had been faithful and belpful 
friends to them in their need, the other watching in 
terror the growth of that awtul power which might 
not only sweep away before its fiery breath all the 
toil and hopes of years, but endanger their lives 
also. 

“The gentlemen would be very sorry if they 
thought that their carelessness bad done mischiet,” 
Blanche said. ‘ Of course they did not know that 
there was any danger.” 

As she spoke, they heard carriage-wheels ap- 
proaching, and looking down to the neac turn of the 
road, saw a carryall with two horses rapidly driven 
to the foot of the lane that led to the house. 

‘Our carriage, of course,” Mrs. Gilbert said. 
**But why did not Mr. Burbank make the driver 
take him back? He cannot have got a mile on his 
way.” 

The driver sprang hastily out, threw the reins 
over @ post in the fence, and burried up the lane. 
He was a rough, stout-looking fellow whom they 
knew, and had often seen in the old days at Man- 
deville, when their home had been there. 

“You'd better get your things right on, ladies, 
and start,” he said, without waiting for them to 
speak. 

“And why?” asked Mrs. Gilbert. ‘* We were in 
hopes that you would take Mr. Burbank back to the 
Corner. Didn’t you meet him?” 

“ Yes, I met him just a mile or so below here, and 
he says the quicker you start the better, unless you 
want to have disagreeable company.” 

“ What do you mean?” she demanded, coloring 
deeply. 

‘* There’s a party of men coming up here, and not 
far off, either,” the man said. “They came down 





Blanche, who kept a lookout behind. ‘* The man 
acte like a demon!” 

“Do we gain any?” asked the driver, without 
looking round. 

“ Not much, if any,” she replied. “ But we will 
do better whtn we get well started. Now they are 
out of sight in the turn.” 

The soundless country roads jarred under the fiy- 
ing hoois and wheels, the clvse-pressed forests gave 
back a whispering echo, and at times the fugitives 
could hear the lash of Mr. Gilbert’s whip as he plied 
it on the streaming flanks of Lis unlucky horse. 

Mrs. Gilbert did not once louk behind them. She 


_ sat in the back seat of the carryall, with her hands 


clasped over her heart, her face pale but determined, 
and her bright and steady eye fixed straight ahead. 
Evidently every nerve in her frame was steeled. Sie 
could have stayed at the farmhouse and faced her 


| pursuers with reasonable calmness, and it might 


have been better for her to have done 80; bat the 
flight once begun, her terror and ber determination 
increased with every step. She could no more have 
stopped now than she could have thrown herself 
into flames. 

Blanche, though less under the dominion of im- 
agination, was quite as much excited and terrified as 
her mother. The sight of their pursuer might well 
have made a stouter heart than hers tremble with 
apprehension. It was not like the pursuit of a wo- 
man, even an insane woman; it was more like the 
chase of a wild beast or a murderer. Mr. Gilbert 
was completely beside himself. He did not stop to 
ask what his duty was, or how itshould be perform- 
ed, or even how the world, or his companions would 
look upon his conduct. All the long dormant savage 
instincts of the man were fully aroused, and stung 
to frenzy by bis protracted search, and imminent 
failure. He had the power to make a prisoner of that 
woman, the law had given it to him, and he meant 
to exercise it. The whole summer long she had 
baffled him, bad tormented him, and now was his 
chance.for revenge. She was his enemy, he bated 
her. She stood between him and power, he would 
put her out of the way if it was a possible thing. 
And he believed it to be possible. Principle, honesty, 
all vestige of conscience, he flung to the winds. At 
one moment he lashed his horse fiercely in order to 
overtake her, the next he drew the animal in lest he 
should overtake hertoosoon. Let her suffer the ter- 


sign of calmness left when she should finally be over- 
taken. , 

Doctor Grimes, a respectable medical practioner 
from Mandeville, whom Mr. Gilbert had taken with 
him to give an appearance of care and tenderness to 
his mission, began to think that he wae in very 
strange company, and to have doubts as to his own 
safety. He did not like their way of going over the 
ground. He had expected to take a respéctable jog- 
trot of a drive into the country, enter, suitably 
guarded from all fear of violence, into the presence 
of a mild, insane woman, and look at her with a 
professional shake of the head. That appeared to 
him to be his programme. Instead ‘of that, however, 
he found himself tearing at breakneck » over 
the ground in pursuit of a carryall which might con- 
tain armed men, for anything he knew to the con- 
trary, and seated beside a man whom the quiet 
doctor begged leave to own to hin self was, at that 
time, at least, a most disagreeable-looking person. 
Indeed, be must say—to himself—that this Mr. 
Amos Gilbert, of Boston, looked more like a maniac 
than he did like a well-bred Christian gentleman 
performing a mournful but necessary duty. The 
doctor eyed his companion askance, while at the same 
time he held on to the seat of the buggy, expecting 
at every moment to be bounced out and thrown 
headlung against the trunk of one of those great 
trees that were dancing past them, whirling like 
dervishes. The facé of the driver was quite white, 
the lips drawn back in an ugly manner from the 
clenched teeth, the eyes were fixed on the flying car- 
riage before them, and the whole expression was one 
of fierce and vindictive hatred and determination. 
The doctor began to tremble with a strange fear. 
Evidently this man would just as lief break his, the 
doctor’s, head as not. But maybe, [since he some- 
times, for an anaccountable reason, drew up his 
horse a little when he seemed to be gaining on his 
opponents, he would stop long enough to let him, 
the doctor, get out. 

“Sir,” said the coctor, “I do not feel safe guing 
at this speed; and if you mean to continue the race, 
1 would like to getout. Ican follow mvure moderate- 
ly in the carryall.” 

Mr. Gilbert paid no more attention to the request 
than if no one bad spoken. His companion was 
silent a minute; then anger and courage came to- 
gether. 

* Yuu will oblige me, sir, by letting meget out,” 
he said, decidedly, ‘I do not feel safe at this 
speed.” 

* Don’t you see that if I stop, I shall lose them?” 
said his ccmpanion, roughly, without removing his 
eyes from the carriage in front of them. 

“Bat, I insist,” the doctor said, resolutely. 
“* When you draw up again, I wish to get out. This 
speed is not safe. Besides, there is smoke in the air. 
The woods aheai are on fife, and we are getting into 
them. We may be suffucated.” 

A muttered word that sounded very like an vath 
escaped the lips of his companion, but there was no 
sign of slackening their spee!. The horses ahead 
had now got well warmed to their work, having ron 
not more than seven miles that day, and they were 
at last really gaining on the gray that Mr. Gilbert 
drove. He had no longer any need to try not to 
overtake them, but must do his best not to let them 
escape him. A little ahead the road branched, and 
if he lost sight of them at the parting, he might 
‘take the wrong road. Leaning furward, he struck 
with a strong lash from flank to ears of the noble 
beast, that dragged them, uttering a long, low cry 
that a horse-jockey might have been proud of. The 
spirited animal reared an instant, shook from side to 
side, then plunged on in long str'des. 

Looking back, Blanche could distinctly see the 
two taces behind her, both pule, one with terror, the 
other with hate and rage. She felt her blood chill at 
sight of ber uncle’s face. It seemed that he would 
kill them if they fell into his hands. She was thank- 
ful that ber mother did not look back. She leaned 
forward and whispered to the driver: 

“Do your best, for he looks as if he would mar- 
der us. I never saw such a face.” 

The man was too busy to answer her, but she un- 
derstood the grip of his hands on the reins, and his 
firm toot against the dasher. She saw, moreover, 
that, instead of looking at his horses or at the road 
all the time, he kept casting his eyes upward. Fol- 
lowing his glance with hers, she perceived a cloud of 
smoke floativg over the road in front of them. 

“No matter,” she said, speuking to his thought; 
“ go through it, if there is a chance even. Anything 
rather than fal) into his hands!” : 

“Ill risk anything but life; and I'll go pretty 
nigh risking that,” the driver said. “Ask your 
mother.” 

Blanche cast another glance back at that fierce 
white face following them, then spoke to her mother. 
“Mamma, we have got to go through the fire. Are 
you afraid?” 

‘No, dear. Tel} him to go,” Mrs. Gilbert said, 
quietly. 

Blanche repeated her mother’s direction. 

“ Well,”’ the driver said. ‘Then we must look out 
and get ready for it. Pu'l down the curtains, and 
shut all up tight. If you’ve got something to tie 
over my head and face in place of this straw hat, I 
should be glad of it. We are better uff than they, 
fur they’ve got an cpen buggy.” 

Blanche hastily unbuttoned and lowered the 
leather curtains of the carryall, making allas tight as 
possible. Then pulling off the woollen shawl she 





bad thrown over her shoulders at starting, she tore a 
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saying something, than because she believed what 
she said. Then they sat in silence. 

**O, if we had never seen her!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gilbert, at length. ‘‘She’s been an eyesore to 
me!” 

The three glanced at their mother, but made no 
reply. They did not need to ask whom she meant. 

Silence again, all four sitting pale and listless, yet 
frightened, showing sleeplessness and anxiety in their 
faces. Then Helen cried out, “* O mother!” 
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strip from it, took off the driver’s straw hat, and 
tied the bandage around his forehead, face and neck, 
leaving him only space to breathe, careful, too, not 
to interfere with his driving. 

“* His coat is cotton, my dear,” her mother said. 

The girl leaned over the front seat, unfastened and 
drew up the boot of the carriage, then dropped first 
one corner, then another of the shawl over the 
driver’s shoulders, carefully catching at and drawing 
them back again underneath his arms. So protected, 
nothing short of a sheet of flame in his face could 
burn him much. . 

“ Now, mamma, for ourselves,” she said. “ Put 
your veil down close, and when it gets bad, lay 
your head in my lap. We will take this shawl across 
us both.” 

By this time the smoke was sweeping across the 
road in huge volumes, sothick that they could not 
see to the distance of a rod. They covered their 
mouths, and dashed ahead, now with the quick, 
heavy gallop of a horse close in their wake. Their 
pursuer began to see his danger and their advantage, 
and was straining every nerve. He was close upon 
them, driving half blinded by smoke, and cinders 
that were coming thick and hot, and almost stifled 
by the scorching breath of the fire. Already they 
could see through the nearer trees at the roadside 
the red glow of the conflagration. 

“Keep the middle of the road,” cried Blanche. 
“ He is coming alongside.” 

The driver, half cowering back in the carriage out 
of the fiery and suffocating atmosphere, leaned sud- 
denly forward, closing his eyes, and plied the lash 
on the backs of his horses. Half maddened, they 
dashed furiously forward, feeling rather than seeing 
the road. 

“My God!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert; “we are 
driving into the midst of the fire!” 

The cinders poured around them in flery showers, 
they gasped for breath, the horses snorted and 
plunged furward, and the driver, holding with main 
strength t» the reins, leaned forward and hid his 
face in his lap. Twigs and boughs on flame flew 
over and pust them, burning brands dropped into the 
carriage. It was pandemonium! But Blanche Gil- 
bert, with her mother’s fuce clasped close to her 
shuddering bosom, and one arm raised to shield her 
face, saw the head and blood-shotten strained ej e- 
balls of a horse at her left, and through the crack- 
ling of fire, and the fall of trees, heard the grating of 
wheels against their own. If those wheels locked 
with theirs, they were all ket! No speed of man 
could take them out of this flery furnace alive. Al- 
ready her fuce was blistered, and she had brushed 
coals of fire from her hair. A spark caught the light 
veil she wore, and hastily tearing it «ff, she flung it, 
flaming, into the face of the animal beside her. He 
threw up his head, gave one of those terrible cries 
that are almost human, reared upright, and Blanche 
saw him no more. She heard another cry, not from 
the horse this time, heard a faint crashing of the 
buggy as it went over, then all was smoke and fire, 
and terror; but a lonely terror, with only the flames 
for foes. 

Dimly she was conscious of daylight again, a cool 
wind blew in her face, the head buried in her bosom 
was litted, and she heard words of thanksgiving. 
They were still flying over the road at the maddest 
speed of the territied horses, but the ground was cool 
and moist beneath the beating hoofs, the trees burn- 
ed only with those autumn fires which consume not, 
and over the soft roll of the wheels came now and 
then a twitter of birds. There was no pursuer in 
sight or hearing. 

** By heaven!” said the driver, looking round, “ I 
know now the meaning of a text that I used to puz- 
zle over. We are ‘ saved so as by fire.’ ” 

Blanche Gilbert did not answer. She whose in- 
trepid heart had endured as few men’s could have 
done, had succumbed at last. She was lying per- 
fectly senseless in her mother’s arms. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ALL law and order were for a time set aside in the 
Gilbert household. The meals were at odd hours, 
and scarcely touched by any but the younger chil- 
dren. The mother and her elder daughters wander- 
ed about aimlessly, looking out the windows, watch- 
ing for the trains from the East, starting when the 
bell rang, or when a carriage seemed about to stop 
at their door. Nearly a week had passed since Mr. 
Gilbert’s departure, and they had not received a 
word of news. 

‘* It’s about time for the boat-passengers, mamma,”’ 
Helen said, sitting wearily by a front window, and 
looking through a screen that hid her from passers- 
by. ‘* But he wouldn’t come by boat, unless he had 
to on her account. You know father always hated 
steamboats.” 

“IT think that we sha’' hear from him before he 

comes,” the mother replied, more for the sake of 


They all started up and gathered round her. 

A carriage had drawn upatthe door, coming so 
slowly, the horses just walking, that they had not 
br it, and knew only when it was insight. The 





driver came carefally to the curb-stone, backing his 
horses a little, after having once stopped, so as to 
be in the exact place required. Then the door of 
the coach was opened from the inside, and Doctor 
Trask stepped out. At the same moment a buggy 
drove up behind, and two men sprang out and came 
to the doctor’s assistance, 

Mrs. Gilbert stood shivering while the four men 
lifted out a jointed stretcher, on which, closely cov- 
ered by ashawl, was a human form. Then, suppress- 
ing the cry that rose to her lips, she ran to open the 
dvor. But as they went in past ber, she turned her 
face away, and leaned against the door for support. 

“ My dear Mrs. Gilbert,” Dr. Trask said, sooth- 
ingly, touching her arm, “ call up all your fortitude, 
and try to make the girls useful. We need all your 
help.” 

Will he die?” she faltered. 

I think not,” was the answer. ‘ He has a broken 
leg, and some burns and bruises; but I hope we 
shall bring bim round.” 

It needed all their fortitude indeed; for Mr. Gil- 
bert was but the wreck of aman. Burnt, bruised, 
with many a bleeding wound, his face so disfigured 
as to be scarcely recognizable, half ins: nsible, speech- 
lees, he was an ol.ject to try the nerves and sympa- 
thies even ofstrangers. But one of those same ugly 
wounds had saved his life. As the carriage went 
over, he had been thrown into a little hollow which 
through the dry weather had held its tiny reservoir 
of water half hidden under a stune. His head struck 
that stone, and in an instant he was senseless. 

The other carriage had drawn up before, one of 
the men refusing to proceed. 

“It is madness!” he said. “I am here to do my 
duty; but it isn’t my duty to commit suicide.” 

They heard the crash and the cry. 

‘*$o much the more reason why we should keep 
out of it,” the man said. 

But when Mr. Gilbert’s horse came rushing past 
them with the fragments of the buggy dangling at 
his heels, humanity got the better of tear, and they 
prepared themselves as well as they could, and went 
in search of him. 

In the weeks of agonized watching and suspense 
that tollowed, the Gilberts asked no questions con- 
cerning their relatives. When some stupid or 
malicious visitor congratulated Mrs. Gilbert on the 
perfect recovery of her sister-in-law, she put her 
hand up to silence her. 

“Don’t mention that woman!” she exclaimed. 
“She is the author of all our misfortunes. If my 
children are made orphans, she will be guilty of the 
whole.” 

Mrs. Gilbert did not suspect, it had been merciful- 
ly kept trom her, that even while sbe spoke, a weep- 
ing family far away were accusing her husband of 
the death of a father and husband. Doctor Grimes 
had been less fortunate than hiscompanion. He had 
been thrown into the midst of the fire, and only 
found when life was extinct. John Burbank, with 
those who had come to fight the fire with him, had 
litted tbe scorched and bleeding form, and bore it 
carefully to the farmhouse, and John Burbank’s 
wife, with kind and trembling hands, had done all 
that was possible to remove those marks which 
made deith itself more terrible. In the town of 
Mandeville there was but little sympathy felt for Mr. 
Amos Gilbert, when it was known how recklessly he 
had driven, not only himself but another into the 
jaws of destruction. 

As the winter wore away, Amos Gilbert, a shadow 
of his former self, limping, scarred, and blind of an 
eye, began to creep about the house. But he was 
silent, stupid and weak, and he asked neither about 
his business, nor what became of his brother’s wife 
and child. He did not seem aware that by his con- 
finement, his family might be reduced to debt and 
all its embarrassment; and, indeed, it would have 
fared hardly with them but for Mr. Cyrus Gilbert’s 
legacy, which his widow’s lawyer paid over to them 
at New Year, just as creditors were beginning to be 
rude and pressing. 

With the legacy came a note, also from the lawyer, 
to the effect that if Mrs. Gilbert or her daughters 
should tind themselves in any pressing need before 
the recovery of Mr. Gilbert, they were to apply to 
Mr. Geoffrey Deane, who, on the part of his client, 
would render them assistance. 

**The insolence! To offer us charity, and let Mr. 
Deane know it!” exclaimed Helen, flinging the note 
aside. 

There had been no hint of a renewal of acquaint- 
ance, no intimation that they were considered other- 
wise than strangers who might need and should 
therefore receive help. 

“I don’t blame her,” said Theresa. ‘‘ The least 
we can expect is that she will take no aggressive 
measures. Frank says that he really expected that 
papa would have been arrested for conspiracy, and 
thinks be would ‘bat for his illness.” 

* Frank” was Mr. Willis; by which it will be seen 
that the bachelor had at lepgth been induced to 
make a choice. 

“ Frank!” repeated Helen, scornfully. ‘‘ He had 


about the matter as any one, and if there should be 
apy fuss made, I would testify to that. Mr. Willis 
was the very first person to intimate that Aunt Liz. 
was crazy.” 

* Hush!” said the mother, lifting a warning hand 
as a slow, shufiling step came down stairs and along ' 
the entry. 

The door was pushed open, and Mr. Gilbert came 
in, scarcely noticing them, though they all looked 





with tearful eyes on his pale and changed face and 








feeble form. His wife advanced his arm chair, and 
led him to it with a tenderness she would not have 
ventured on in the days of his health and strength. 

“TI am feeling a little better to-day, Lucy,” he said, 
gently. “I think I may yet baffle that Doctor 
Trask.” ' 

“ What do you mean, my dear?” the wife asked. 

“ Why, of couree he wants to send me to his luna- 
tic asylum,” Mr. Gilbert said, slowly, putting his 
hand to his head, as if trying to recollect himself. 
“ But Iam no more crazy than be is.” 

Mrs. Gilbert grew yet paler than before. 

“ That’s all nonsense, papa!” Helen said, going to 
him. “ We wouldn’t allow him to speak of such a 
thing, and he has no such thought.” 

** But if you could get all my property,” be said, 
looking at her with a leer of cunning in his eyes. 

Helen sank into the chair beside her father, for a 
moment unable to speak. 

‘*My God! mamma!” said Theresa, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Gilbert looked up with wofal eyes in which 
there was no light of surprise. ‘I have been afraid 
of it all along,” she said. 

It was true. The state of excitement in which Mr. 
Gilbert had been all sggomer, together with his in- 
juries, had destroyed his mind, and his family were 
soon to find themselves glad to consign him to the 
asylum where he had vainly striven to incarcerate 
his brother’s wife. 

* Poor man!” the world said, charitably, “ that 
accounts for his singular behaviour. For, of vourse, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert never was crazy. The idea 
was in consequence of his own incipient insanity.” 

‘* Bat the doctors?” 

“OQ, Doctor Trask is a monomaniac himself, and 
his colleague is a simpleton.” 

‘* But Mr. Gilbert’s family?” 

“Mr. Gilbert’s family never thought the widow 
insane, and tried their best to discourage the idea.” 

So, after all, no one suffered in reputation at least, 
but Mr. Amos Gilbert, and his tamily received only 
sympathy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A FINE picture may not need a fine frame, but it 
is the better for it. Mrs. and Miss Gilbert were at- 
tractive enough, even in a log cabin, with no col- 
umns about them but those of nature’s rearing, no 
upholstery but that of nature’s weaving; but they 
certainly did derive an additional grace from their 
surroundings. 

With wealth came friends, of course, and pleas- 
ures, and, perhaps, happiness. At least, the two 
ladies seemed happy. The only annoyance they ever 
expressed to each other was that privacy was no 
longer possible to them, that they were continually 
observed and commented on. Their romantic story, 
and their beauty as well, did indeed render them for 
a time rather more conspicuous than ladies like to 
be, and it was impossible tor them to avoid hearing 
some of the gossip made about them. They did not 
always tell each other whut they heard, however. 
Indeed, with their altered fortunes, a slight reserve 
seemed to have sprung up between them. For in- 
stance, when some gossiping lady had mentioned to 
Mrs. Gilbert the rnmor that Mr. Geoffrey Deane was 
to carry off her blooming daughter, adding that, 
though the gentleman was much older than Blanche, 
he was handsome and agreeable enough for any girl 
to fall in love with, the mother did not repeat the 
story to her daughter. She merely observed her and 
the gentleman when they were together, without 
seeking to force a confidence which should be volun- 
tary. On the other hand, when, in one of the new 
poeme of Mr. Grey, the queen of the verse was not a 
youthfal maiden, but a Juno of perfected and im- 
mortal beauty, Blanche did not say, what she cer- 
tainly thought, ‘‘ Mamma, that lady is like you.” 
Neither, when, coming suddenly into the parlor one 
day, after a promenade, and finding her mother and 
Dexter Grey in close and confidential conversation, 
80 much engaged with each other that she was able 
to retire, unseen by them, did she say, “ Mamma, 
what in the world was Mr. Grey here this morning 
for? and what were you talking about?” 

No; she kept silence, noting that the visit was not 
mentioned to her, But she began to be troubled. 

** Mamma is forty-one, and he cannot be over thir- 
ty,” she thought. ‘‘ To be sure, mamma is 80 beau- 
tiful and young-looking that it seems more proper 
than it otherwise would; but heream I, The fact of 
my existence proves her age. Poor mamma! Per- 
haps she is troubled about it, tvo. I wish I were out 
of her way.” 

So much did poor Blanche wish that she was out 
of her mother’s way that she grew quite unhappy 
about it, and had often to hide under her gayety an 
aching heart. 

* What should I do if it were not for dear Mr. 
Deane?” she thought. 

Calling to mind the saying about angels that are 
spoken of when they are at band, the door opened, 
and Mr. Geoffrey Deane camein. He cast a quick 


' glance around the parlor, and saw that Blanche was 
better talk about papa. He had as much to say | 


alone. She went smilingly to meet him. 

**T am glad to see you,” she said, giving him her 
hand. ‘I was just now thinking of you.” 

“Thinking of me!”’ be repeated, holding her hand, 
and looki::g down, well-pleased, on the fair and ex- 
pressive face to which his coming bad brought such 
brightness. 

* Yes,” she replied, leading him to a sofa. ‘I was 
just a little out of sorts, and thinking that I would 
like to go away somewhere. I have almost made up 


, my mind to speak to mamma about a little trip—” 





“QO no!” the gentleman interrupted, hastily, 
“Don’t go! What should I do without yon?” 

“ Would you miss me?” asked Blache, half- -archly, 
half-earnestly. 

“Can you doubt that?” was the reply. 

The room in which they sat was one of a long suite 
wherein folding doors and curtained arches were 
multiplied by the mirrors artfully placed for that 
purpose, till the space seemed interminable. These 
two occupied a sofa facing the front windows, 
out of range of the mirrors; otherwise they wou 
have perceived that they were not alone, and that, 
as the gentleman uttered the earnest question, “ Can 
you doubt that?” a lady who had been seated just 
behind the voluminous curtain that separated the 
front parlor from the back, rose hastily, and glided 
out by aside door. Her light, quick steps made no 
sound on the thick carpets, her trailing robes of black 
had no rustle of silk. She passed as swiftly and as 
silently as a shadow, and went out across the hall, 
into a little alcove room, half-boudoir, half-library, 
where visitors were never admitted. Mrs. Gilbert’s 
face was very pale, so pale that the contrast between 
it and her black dress was startling; but her eyes 
were like stars, and her whole form instinct with 
vivid life. She swept across the room with a step 
that no one else could imitate—grace, majesty and 
imperiousness blended—drew aside the heavy curtain 
from the window, and holding it with her fair hand, 
white against its emerald folds, looked out into the 
street. But though her ecintillating glance roved 
over the outer scene, she evidently saw nothing. lt 
seemed that she had taken that position only because 
the inside view cramped her, with an instinctive de- 
sire to see or step into space, as one who has been 
bound flings off fetters, and for a moment finds the 
skies too small. There was a tap at the door, and a 
servant opened it, as the lady turned with that same 
promptness and imperiousness of movement. 

‘* Mrs. Caxton isin the parlor, ma’am,” the man 
said. 

“Say that I am engaged,” was the reply. 

James stared. 

“Do you hear? Smooth the message as you like,” 
said Mrs. Gilbert, with a swift, impatient gesture of 
dismissal. 

The man withdrew in a state of astonishment, and 
stood awhile in the hall to recover his self-pos- 
session, and sugar-coat his mistress’s denial, so that 
it might not be offensive to the visitor. Never before 
had one of her household seen this sweet and stately 
lady so haughty, so almost passionately impatient. 

As soon as the door was closed, Mrs. Giibert let 
fall the curtain, and stood with her hands clasped 
before her, and her eyes fixed on vacancy, going 
over, mentally, some long retrospect. Her form was 
rigid as she stood there, and one could see by her 
eyes that scene after scene of the past came up, not 
vaguely, but with vivid distinctness, a)] unimportant 
accessories swept aside, the principal figures and 
events standing out clear and unblurred. 

A troop of girls flocked around her in the first pic- 
ture, all faces turned toward her, all smiles and 
ptaises for her; and through their gay homage she 
felt a homage rarer and dearer, the love of man_re- 
minding her that she was a child no longer, and that 
the world and life claimed her for their own. 
Through that merry band she felt the touch and 
claep of a stranger hand, reaching as though through 
flowers. But here came a jar. With one hand 
clasping her yielding form—yielding because her 
heart, beginning to feel its needs, was as yet ignorant 
what could well answer them—she was faintly and 
momentarily conscious of another attraction, of'a 
something that wakened in her a deeper echo than 
the first. It was but for a moment. It came and 
went like a dream, but it left an impression on her 
mind. For years, one spot in her life had always 
been so haunted that she had scarcely dared to look 
back on it. 

Another picture. A form, and face, and voice that 
had oppressed her with a vague and fearful delight. 
Some influence which had litted the veil from her 
heart, and shown her the mistake of a lifetime. A 
moment of terrible struggle, then a blank. 

Yet again. Now openly a friend comes forward to 
take her hand, with the world to see. No longer 
need she stifle thought and feeling, no longer need 
she fear or reproach herself, or fly from what might 
be too dear. In the face of the world, she could fol- 
low the dictates of her heart. All the long, miser- 
able years during which she had been cheated of her 
youth, and the happiness that she had hoped for— 
all these were passed. Clouds were over with the 
morning, and with the high noon was sunshine! 

Whose hand had reached out to draw back the 
pall of shadow over her life, and shut out forever all 
hope even of brightness? Whose hand but that of 
her own daughter! of her whose very existence was 
the perpetual reminder of wasted years! 

Do we always love the hand that strikes us? 
Surely not! At that instant, in some deep-stirring 
upheaval of her whole nature, this woman felt an 
impulse which was almost hatred towards her 
daughter. 

“A little trip!” she repeated, with scornfal bitter- 
ness. “She may make it a bridal trip; but for me, I 
will go my own ways.” 

As she spoke, her attitude changed; she melted 
from that fixedness; all her inimitable grace return- 
ed. She went to the door, opened it noiselessly, and 
stepped out into the hall. But just as she was ap- 
proaching the stairs, the parlor door opened, and Mr. 
Deane came out. Blanche, engaged by the visitor 
whom her mother had refused to see, followed him 
only astep. He closed the parlor door and approach- 
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ed Mrs. Gilbert, in spite of her evident intention to 
ignore his presence. 

«“Patdon me!” he said, looking earnestly at her. 
« James said that you were not well. I hope it is 
nothing serious.” 

Her foot was on the lower stair, she hardly turned 
towards him to give her careless and almost super- 
cilious answer: 

«] cannot be held responsible for the courtesies of 
James,” she said, over her shoulder. ‘I am not ill, 
but merely indisposed to see company.” 

The gentleman’s face reddened deeply... 

“Then pardon my intrusion,” he said, bowing 
hanghtily. ‘1 will not detain you.” 

When one is angry, it is pleasant to make others 
se, The wounded pride in Mr. Geoffrey Deane’s 
voice and words so far soothed the heart of his inhos- 
pitable hostess that she was enabled to turn and 
sweep him a profound courtesy, and utter a ‘“‘ Thank 
you!” which was full of thrilling sweetness in spite 
of its somewhat ambiguous meaning. 

Then, going up stairs without waiting for him to 
go out, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert shut berself into her 
chamber and locked the door. Pulling down the 
white window-screens, she caught a glimpse of her 
late visitor going up the street, and paused, in spite 
of herself, to look after him, Where could be seen a 
nobler form and bearing? And was it possible that 
his step was this morning more firm, and his carriage 
more haughty than usual? 

“When a man of fifty wins a rich and beautiful 
girl of twenty, he may well be proud,” the lady said 
to herself, and pulled down the curtain, shutting 
him out. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert was too proud to be vain; 
and ordinarily, while she did not by any means ne- 
glect her personal appearance, did not suffer her 
thoughts to dwell cn it. Now, the vainest woman in 
the world could not have done more than she did to 
glorify her own beauty. 

She cast off the sack she wore, baring her beauti- 
fal arms and neck. 
beauty. Perfect in outline, full without being gross, 


form. 


with a half angry, balf-triumphant intonation. 


shape, bad not the mother’s vivid scarlet. . 


wedges.” 


gaze. 


she blushed again. 


ate protest of woman, 








Years bad only added to their 


dimples in the elbows and shoulders, snowy white 
and satin smooth—few women were so dowered. She 
turned about before the long mirror, taking many a 
graceful position to display her lithe and elegant 


“Tam more beautiful than Blanche,” she said, 


Then, logsening the fastenings of her hair, she un- 
coiled and untwisted its rich length, smiling invol- 
untarily as it veiled her shoulders, and fell far below 
her waist. She drew out, with her delicate finger- 
tips, the clustering curls that shaded her face and 
neck, then watched them creep up again in shining 
curves and tendrils, like things alive. She pushed 
this wealth of hair back, and seating hereelf before 
the mirror, leaned and scanned her own face. Blanche 
had a certain rich, dark bloom at times; but she 
could never match that delicate pallor of her mother, 
that waxen whiteness, not sickly, but “like a lily in 
bloom ;” and Blanche’s mouth, her mother’s own in 


“ My teeth are smaller than hers,” the lady said, 
smiling to show the double row of glistening “‘ pearly 


Then her gaze dwelt, steady as a lover’s own, on 
the smooth brow, the oval cheek where not a wrinkle 
had dared to leave its mark, and lastly, those eyes 
looked earnestly into the eyes that reflected their 


Idle words came back to her memory as she looked, 
her soul clashing in that strange way with itself, as 
though another intelligence had started up before 
her, and were reading the secrets of her soul. What 
were all those compliments that had hundreds, nay, 
thousands of times been paid to the beauty of her 
eyes? Who had said that they were like no others, 
that their dewy brilliancy was like the sparkle of a 
sunbeam on shadowed water? Ah, what folly! She 
blushed before those eyes that seemed to mock her 
vanity; then, recollecting, watched eagerly the 
dawning of her own blush, its delicate suffusion of 
the brow and neck, the deepening and lingering in 
the cheeks, the whole sweet and lovely miracle 
wherein an emotion of the heart writes itself in rosy 
characters upon the face. Then at her own blushes, 


“Am I, then, past being loved?” she exclaimed, 
rising proudly from her seat, and walking slowly to 
and fro. “ Physically, 1am perfect. 1 cannot help 
knowing that; and Blanche, beautiful as she is, is 
not, and never will be, my equal. Is this charm in 
mind, then? In what is the unformod mind and 
manner of the girl more attractive than the finished 
cultivation of the woman? Does he prefer one who 
cannot entirely appreciate him to one who can? Or 
is it because only such young hearts are deemed sus- 
ceptible of love? The love that I could give when I 
married, a mere foolish girl as I was then, was noth- 


Her prond head drooped, her clasped hands drop- 
ped at her side, she flang herself on a sofa and hid 
her face in utter despair. It wastrue. Love asks no 


own justification for being. Higher laws than those 


‘* My beauty and my love are all in vain!” moaned 
Elikabeth Gilbert. “ The mistake of my foolish youth 
has blighted my whole life.” 

Presently there came a gentle knock at the door. 

“*I will not see her!” muttered the mother. 
‘*Mamma, may not I come in, dear?” called 
Blanche, through the door. 

Some tone of that voice wakened other recollec- 
ions, thoughts of times when that girl had been to 
her a guardian angel; when, claeped to her faithful 
and loving breast, surrounded by ber protecting 
arms, she bad been saved from a fate worse than 
death. The loving and intrepid young heart, fearless 
for her sake, braving danger for her, thinking, plan- 
ning, stifling all youthful im pulses, smiling through 
the heartache for her sake! 

* Dear mamma, ate you ill? Do speak!” said the 
voice. 

Again she felt the clasp of two small hands that led 
her to the carriage when they made their flight, and 
saw those flashing eyes on the alert to catch and 
avert every danger; again she saw their lonely forest 
cabin, and that girl buried there month after month, 
cheerfully, wisely nursing her back to health again. 
She remembered that last terrible drive, when, with 
death and destruction sweeping over them, she had 
rested secure, hidden against her daughter's heart. 
Even now she fancied that she felt, as she had felt 
then, the strong, high leaps of Blanche’s heart 
against her cheek, as they dashed through the smoke, 
and the flames, and the darkness, with a deadly en- 
emy on their track, and imminent death in front. 
How many times that girl had saved her! Bat for 
Blanche she would long ago have succumbed, and 
yielded to her wretched fate. 

“She shall be happy! She is worthy of him!” ex- 
claimed the mother, starting up. 

**O mother, mother, what is the mstter?” said 
Blanche’s weeping voice. 

The door was opened, and an arm surrounded the 
girl’s neck, almost before she saw a face, and she was 
drawn to her mother’s bosom and held there. 
“Come in, my darling!’ she heard—words like the 
dear old fond times when she and her mother had 
been all to each other. 

** Dear mamma, has anything happened to you?” 
asked Blanche, seating herself beside her mother, 
and tenderly smoothing the long hair that flowed 
about Mrs. Gilbert’s shoulders. 

“ Nothing new, dear,” was the answer. “But I 
have been thinking over past times, and recollecting 
all that you have been to me; and it seemed to me 
that, miserable as my life then was in many ways, it 
was blessed with one inestimable treasure, the entire 
love of my daughter’s heart. Bless you for all you 
have been to me, child,” she said, fervently, drawing 
Blanche’s head down to her bosom. ‘It was sweet, 
but it is over. Don’t start so, dear. I only mean 
that other interests will come to fill your heart, not 
quite putting your mother away—O no!—but sharing 
your thoughts with me. It is nature, and it is right. 
I resign myself, and seek my happiness in seeing you 
happy. I would not interfere any least obstacle be- 
tween you and your heart’s desire.” 

The cheek on which her hand pressed grew warm 
with a sudden blush, then the tears started into 
those eyes hidden in her bosom. 

“She loves him, but she gives him up to me!” 
thought Blanche. ‘ But it shall not be! I could 
never be happy in the wreck of her peace!” 

She scarcely heard what her mother was saying 
after that. She only knew that some one came tothe 
door of the chamber to announce another visitor. 
She grew pale when she heard the visitor’s name. 

“Mr. Grey wishes to see Miss Gilbert.” 

“Go, my dear,” said ber mother, rising abruptly. 
* Don’t keep him waiting.. And Blanche,” looking 
searchingly into the girl’s downcast face, ‘no co- 
quetry! Hearts are not to be played with like 
flowers. Be kind to him, whatever you may have to 
say.” 

The girl answered nothing. She felt almost faint 
as she went down the stairs. Had her mother com- 
manded Dexter Grey to transfer his love to her 
daughter? Never, never would she accept the 
sacrifice! 

“Are you ill, Blanche?” 

How dared he speak so cruelly kind? When he 
came to deceive her, too! 

How it came about she knew not; but he was 
speaking to her such words as no man should utter 
to a woman whom he loves not. It was base! He 


he liked, and let her refuse it as coldly and quietly; 
but to speak of love, to protest that from that first 
meeting in the forest far away, the thought of her 
had never left his heart, that was the summit of du- 
plicity. She could not bear it. She had meant to 
refuse him calmly; she now. faced him angrily. 

“Mr. Grey, I do not believe that you love me!” 
she exclaimed, drawing back from him. ‘“ You are 
deceiving, you are overdoing the matter.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. ‘‘ May I ask 
what you mean, Mies Gilbert?” he said, with an air 
as proud as herown. ‘Am I a man to professa love 
which I do not feel? And what could be my motive 
in seeking you, if it is not love?” 

Blanche had spoken with a heart swelling with 
pride and p-in. But what was that she saw in his 
face? Were those the eyes ofadeceiver? Was that 
the voice of one who mocked with vain and lying 
words? Surely he loved her! But who loved him? 


could coldly and quietly have offered her his hand, if 


were interested in another person. No, no!’’ she 
said, as with a brightening face he ljeaned to take 
her hand. “Do not misunderstand me. I must re- 
fuse you, all the same; but I can do justice to you, 
and thank you with all my heart.” 

She had spoken bravely, but the effort exhausted 
her self-control. Her voice failed on the last word, 
and she dropped her eyes in the vain effort to hide 
the tears that, in spite of her, rolled down her cheeks. 
There was a moment of silence, and then the young 
man spoke in an agitated voice. . ‘ 
“If those tears are in sympathy for me, I than’ 
you. If they flow from the mere excitement of a 
happy love for another, 1 leave them to be wiped 
away by Mr. Geoffrey Deane.” : 

Blanche looked at him, startled by the tone he 
assumed. 

‘* Perhaps I should not mention names,” he said, 
rising. ‘“‘ But when my congratulations are asked, 
they will be ready.” 

“ What do you mean?” she said, rising also, and 
laying a detaining hand on his arm. 

**T mean that I can no longer doubt what the 
world has said, and what your own mother could not 
quite deny,” he said, “that you are to marry Mr. 
Deane.” 
‘* My mother said so!” exclaimed Blanche, breath- 
lessly. 
“No; but she knew nothing to the contrary,” the 
gentleman replied, beginning to find himself mysti- 
fied, and in somewhat less of a hurry to go. “I was 
80 much puzzled by the evident partiality which you 
felt for each other, that, like a coward, as I was, I 
confided my love to your mother, and asked her 
if there was any engagement which should prevent 
my speaking. She could only say that she was 
not in your confidence, and knew only that Mr. 
Deane seemed to love you, but did not know what 
your feelings towards him were.” 
* But he is old enough to be my father,” said 
Blanche, beginning to blush again. 
“ I think, certainly, that he would more properly 
occupy a father’s than a husband’s place towards 
you,”’ the gentleman said, pointedly. 
A light began to break in the girl’s face. She took 
a step towards her companion, laid two trembling 
hands on his arm, and said, hurriedly: 
“Now, be a friend tome! I never needed one so 
much. Put your own wishes quite out of the ques- 
tion. Do you really think that my mother believed 
Mr, Deane to be in love with me?” 
Her brilliant, fearless eyes searched his, but found 
nothing to contradict his emphatic reply: 
“TI have no doubt that she believed it.” 


thinking that you and I were going to bé married?” 
The gentleman shrugged his shoulders, “ There is 
nothing that people will not think and say, however 
absurd it may be; learn that.” 5 

“ But Mr. Grey thought it,” said Blanche, 

‘‘There is nothing that a jealous lover will not 
think and fancy,” remarked Mr. Deane, coolly. 

“But mamma thought it,’ persisted Blanche, 
blushing and faltering. : 
Mr. Deane looked at her with a startled glance, but 
said nothing; and the girl, watching him breathlesa- 
ly, saw a slow color creeping into bis face, and mark- 
ed that his breast heaved with quickened breathings. 
“And now, Mr. Deane,” she said, softly, ‘I want 
you to break to mamma the news of my engagement 
to Mr. Grey. Since she had her mind made up that 
it was you, she might be disappointed; and since she 
looks on you as an old friend, she might be afraid 
that you were disappointed.” 

He said not a word, and Blanche left him standing 
there; and went up stairs to her mother. 

By what arguments or what fictitious stories the 
girl prevailed on her mother to go down, I know not. 
But in a few minutes the door was pushed open, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert, pale and stately, stood on the 
threshold. 

One instant they looked at each other, then Mr. 
Deane advanced a step, and held out his hand. 

*“ © Elizabeth!” he said, “ have not the years been 
cruel enough in separating us, without our suffering 
misunderstandings and vain imaginations to help 
them? We love each other too well to suffer it, do 
we not?’’ 

Never, even in the first flush of her youthful love, 
had this woman felt so pure and thrilling a rapture 
as when she was clasped to the heart that through 
years of doubt, and pain, and separation, had so 
truly loved her. 
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Never trust a man for the vehemence of his assey- 
erations whose bare word you would not trust; a 
knave will make no more of swearing to a falsehood 
than of affirming it. 
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RAPIDITY OF FiicHT.—The modes of flight of 
winged things have ever been the subjects of curious 
study. Solomon must bave meant the manner, as 
the thing incomprehensible about the way of an eagle 
in the air. The motions of insects’ wings are even 





“Do you think that it pleased her?” asked 
Blanche, dropping her eyes. 
**T am not sure that it did,” the gentleman replied, 
hesitatingly. 
‘Tell me the truth! the whole truth!” whispered 
Blanche, in an impetuous manner. 
Mr. Dexter Grey did not that moment look in the 
least like a rejected lover. He took in his one of the 
hands that rested on his arm, and with his other 
arm he clasped the slender waist so near his side. 
**T can tell such things only to my promised wife,” 
he said, softly. ‘* Not even to you could I betray 
what I guess of the secrets of,a heart dear to us both.” 
Blanche Gilbert grew pale as she leaned against 
the breast of her lover, and her voice was almost in- 
audible as she spoke again. 
“ Sacred, indeed!” she said. ‘‘But so much de- 
pends on my being as sure asI can be. Dexter, my 
dear fiiend, do you think that my mother heartily 
wished you to be successful in your love for me?” 
‘I know she did!” he answered. ‘I do not think 
—I know!” 
*‘ You darling boy!” cried Blanche Gilbert, beside 
herself with delight, clasping both her arms around 
his neck. ‘To pay for that, [ll marry you to-mor- 
row, if you like.” 

** You love me?” said the lover. 
I never was so happy in all my life!” cried 
Blanche, tearing herself away from him. 
‘*You really were not refusing me because you 
wanted to?” asked Mr. Grey. 
** Now, I'll tell you what to do,” she said, not in 
the least minding what he said, wringing her hands, 
and walking to and fro, wild with joy. “ You go 
straight down town, and send Mr. Geoffrey Deane up 
to me.” 
“© Blanche, you send me away so soon!” he 
exclaimed. 
She yielded herself an instant to the arms that held 
her. 
“ We have all our lives before us to be happy in, 
my dearest,” she said, with tender earnestness; ‘* but 
they have lost more than half their lives. They must 
not lose another minute. Go now, if you love me, but 
don’t tell him anything.” 
To the impatient girl who saw now through all the 
isunderstandings of the last year, and wanted to 
set the whole world to rights in a second, it seemed 
an age before the lawyer appeared. But in reality, 
Mr. Deane had hastened up from his office without 
delay, wondering what was that important business 
which had made Miss Gilbert in such a strait to see 
him. 
**In the first place,” she said, meeting him at the 
parlor door, “I want your congratulations. I am 
going to be married.” 
‘*T guessed as much from Dexter Grey’s face,” he 








**I beg your pardon if I have done you any 
wrong,” she said, almost inaudibly, her voice shak- 
ing with the boundings of her heart. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
have mistaken, but I have always thought that you 





said, smilingly. ‘‘ But why in such haste to make 
i the announcement? You want me to get a certifi- 
cate right away?” 
“The most absurd mistake has been made,” 





more wonderful in rapidity and combination than 
those of birds. By noting the sounds emitted by cer- 
tain flies, physiologists have inferred the rate at 
which their tiny pinions vibrate; but the results are 


seat of the vibrating organ, whether it is the wing 
iteelf, or some part of the body struck by it in the 
flying action. An ingenious, but not quite satisfac- 

tory way of measuring the velocity has been devised 

by M. Marey. Did you ever notice a long-dressed 

lady walking over a dusty pavement, and sweeping 
out a wavy dust track by the trail of her train, there- 

by indicating the movement of some portion of her 

frame giving the pendulous motion to the skirt? 

This is the principle of the physiologist’s plan. He 
takes a glass cylinder and blackens it in the flame of 
a candle; then he sets it rotating at a known speed, 

and holds against it, by a delicate pair of forceps, the 
insect under experiment, in such a manner that the 
fluttering wings may brush against the sooty surface. 
A zigzag line is thus marked out, each wave of which 
shows one flap of the wing; and by counting the 
number in a revolution of the barrel, the strokes per 
second are ascertained. Those of the common. fly 
amount to 330, of the bee, 190, and of the wasp, 110 
in asecond. But the weak point of the method ‘is 
that it shows only the action of the insect in its at- 
tempt to escape from the confining tweezers, and not 
during free flight. Oue might as well take the kick- 
ings of a gibbeted criminal for the ordinary walking 
movements of a man. But in such investigations 
mere approximations are all that can be expected. 
As to the form of a wing’s gyrations, M. Marey ob- 
serves it by attaching to the limb a small piece of 
gold-leaf, and viewing the persistent image of the 
bright, quivering spot it forms; this resembles a fig- 
ure 8. 


CuRE oF CATARACT.—Cataract, it is said, bas 
been cured by a French physician without an opera- 
tion. The new process is to apply to the diseased 
eye a phosphoretted collyrium, which gradually re- 
stores the transparency of the crystalline lens from 
the circumference to the centre, which is the last to 
yield. Thirty grammes of oil of sweet almonds and 
ten centigrammes of phosphorus are dissolved in a 
water bath at 80 degrees centigrade—176 degrees 
Fahrenheit—in a full and closed vessel. Four 
grammes of the solution should be instilled between 
the eyelids, three or four times a day, for several 
months, or until the cure is completed. 


PAVEMENTS.—The Carthaginians are said to have 
been the first who paved their streets with stones. 
The Romans in the time of Augustus had pavements 
in many of their streets; but the Appian Way was a 
paved road, and was constructed 312 B,C. In Eng- 
land there were few paved streets before Henry VII.’s 
reign. London was first paved about the year 1533. 
Wood pavement commenced in 1839, but was gen- 





, Blanche went on. “ Do you know, people have been 


erally disused in 1847. 


doubtful, because of the uncertainty as to the actual © 
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ing to what I can give now. Itisa fancy, a liking, 
that a girl feels. Only a woman loves! What, then, 
is the charm by which she rivals me?” 
Was it her own heart, or was it another voice that 

whispered : 

“* And tell me how love cometh."" 

“**Tis here, unsought, unsent *”* 
reasons, and gives none. Its mere existence is its 
of beauty or convenience govern its motions, and it 
mocks at the logic of man, as well as at the passion- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
AMONG THE BLUE JACKETS. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





“ Bear a hand here, and hoist this boat up!” 
called the mate, cutting short one of Dibden’s melo- 
dies, with which Jack Dayton, the favorite songster 
of our crew, was enlivening Mavana harbor. “ The 
old man’s got a freight for Shields,” he added, as we 
toused away at the falls. “ Begin to take in day aiter 
to-morrow.” 

Next day, the crew of the barque Havana rigged 
her purchase blocks, and made all ready for hoisting 
in cargo. She was no mere molasses drogher, but a 
fine vessel of four hundred and fi'ty tons, with ten 
men before the mast. After fourteen days, the dila- 
tory Cubans having sent off the last of our sugar, we 
closed the hatches, got the long-boat upon the chocks 
amidships, and waited for the land breeze. 

We had all manner of “Jacks’’ forward; “ Big 
Jack,” * Little Jack,” “ Old Jack,” and Jack Day- 
ton. Holland was represented in Hans P. terdam, 
and Germany in Gotteleib Schaffer. We had “ Rope- 
yarn,” a littie Yankee man-o’-war’s man, “Jordy,”’ 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Donald, a Scut. 

Jack Dayton was my chum. He was a British 
sailor, whom chance had thrown on board the Amer- 
ican barque, and I had been surprised to find in him a 
man of good education, of romantic sentiment, and 
more than ordinary feeling. For seven years he had 
been a rover, but thougli a truant to domestic influ- 
ences, he was yet capable of the warmest home affec- 
tions, and the most poignant remorse for wasted op- 
portunities. 

“Jack,” said Ropeyarn, as we sat on the topgallant 
forecastle that evening, ‘‘ give us a song.” 

Jack sang “ The Little Sailor Boy ”"— 


“ The sea was calm, the sky serene, 
And gently blew the eastern. gale ;"’ 


and the beautiful melody was caught up by more 
than one crew whose blocks had all day been creak- 
ing with the weight of New England’s or Old Eng- 
land’s merchandise. 

“There,”’ said Ropeyarn, “the ladies aboard the 
yacht are singing it. They despised us when they 
saw us in the cars, going from New York to Boston. 
Why, when ld Hans came in at the after door, and 
shoffied along up in the waist of that land-craft, 
they all took reefs in their toggery, as if afraid some 
of his tar would stick to them.” 

“Yes,” said Pierre the steward, “dey speak in 
French, and call us dirty sailor. But one of dem say 
no, we was not dirtee; and she look at all of of face, 
and dere was von tear in her eye. She was vary fine 
gir-rl.” 

“Ah, there it is!” exclaimed Jack. “ Listen to 
that! That’s the song I ought to havesung—I ought 
to have obeyed its spirit long ago, too! But it don’t 
come from the yacht; it is from that English barque 
yonder.” 

What a voice was giving utterance to Dibden’s 
stirring lines: 


“ For England when with favoring gale, 
Our gallant ship up Chann. 1 steered."’ 


sweet melody of the previous evening; her tall masts 


athwart our bows in the beams of the rising sun. 
She was bound for London. On her quarter deck 
there was an occasional fiutter of female drapery, 


with wondering interest towards our ship, I felt that 


whom I bad dreanfed. She bad the very rose in ber 
hair and the clustered blooms in her hanc. And what 


sparkle of the great ocean waves! 

Next day the Boston yacht passed ue, having sailed 
soon after ourselves, She, too, was bound for Eu- 
rope, and as her broad “ fore and ait sails” swept her 
along, the gentlemen on board seemed to exult in the 
superior speed of their craft, and laughingly regret- 
ted that they could m t take us in tow. 

“ Dey beesh landt lubbers,”’ said Gutteleib Schaffer. 
** Dey beesh pig fools. Gif me a dree-masted ship; 
and ash for der vomans, I would ash soon have tou- 
sand cats apoard. Dey prings more pad weather ash 
ever vas.” 

Now that the sun rose and get upon the deep, now 
that we shared together the midnight watches, and 
‘*gtood’’ our “ wheels” and our “ lockouts,” all that 
was picture-like in the grim old sailors came to the 
surface, and all thet was mellow and lovelike in the 
more youthful heart of Jack Daytup. Jack had an 
especial regard for the cabin-boy. He loved children 
and all helpless things, and this boy was one of no 
ordinary stamp. He had evidertly ran away from 
home, where he bad been a mischievous pet; but 
there was ncthing urlovely in his character, and bis 
sparkling bright eyes bad a mrgical attraction. That 
he had been reared under the happiest influences, 
was nct to be dout ted. 

One day, a8 we were running up the Gulf Stream, 
the captain missed Lis watch—a very valuable one— 
aud there was much commotion in consequence. 

“Jordy,” said the chief mete, at length, “ you 
know where that watch is; you stule my marlin- 
spike, you rascal, and Mr. Clark’s knife. Ill be 
bound you’ve gt the watch.” 

‘Noa zur,” spluttered the short-Iegged, big eyed 
Noth of-England-map. ‘“ Oi’ve n’t seen wectch. 
Boy’s goot we: tch, or me fey ther’s the deil!” 

Little Frank Winters a thiet! In the forecastle 
high words passed between Jordy and Jack Dayton. 
The watch, however, was nit to be found. At even- 
ing we were cff Hatteras, and as darkness closed 
upon us, the Havana commenced edging away to the 
eastward in the blue pathway of the Gulf Stream, 
which the cotton and the sugar-laden ships traverse 
year after year. The captain and second mate were 
quarrelling over some trivial matter in the cabin, 
and from their maudlin tones, it became evident that 
both had been drinking. 

* Mr. Clark, I shall collar you!” we heard the cap- 
tain say. 

* Ca’n Walker, don’t you collar me!” 

“IT shall collar you, Mr. Clark!” 

** Don’t you collar me, Ca’n Walker!” 

The captain was one of those commanders who, 
though kind to their for€mast hands, are tyrants to 





*No wonder that Jack’s British heart was greatly 
affected. The very voice itself, aside from the words 
or the harmony, seemed to thrill him with a kind of 
magnetism. It would to any one have been a voice 
exceedingly sweet, but to Jack it was more than this. 
And yet, as he said, he scarce knew why, save that 
the singer was British. 

Tuiat night [ dreamed of blue eyes. Their possessor 
had a rose in her shining bair, and in her handa 
cluster of delicate blooms, doubly beautitul to a sa:lor 
from the salt and dreary sea. What disappointment 
to realize again the prese: ce of old Gotteleib Schaf- 
fer’s sea-chest, and Hans Peterdam’s pipe, which 
stuck in a becket by his berth-board. 

“All hands to get under way! Turn to!” 

It was morning. ‘“ Click-clack-click!” sounded the 
windlass. 

“There you are apeak—avast heaving! Get the 
topsails on her, Mr. Jayne, and ran up the jib!” 

“Ah-he-ho! yea ho-ha!” sang the tars, as the top- 
sail yards went up a little, at intervals of twenty 
seconds, while Hans Peterdam and Gotteleib Schiffer, 
and all their broad-chested shipmates sagged at the 
halyards. 

“All well your halyards! Up with the anchor!” 

And again the short, square fellows, with the loose 
folds of their calico shirts overlapping their belted 
waistbands, tumbled torward. 

** More beef there, Jordy! Down with the wind- 
lass! Rouse him out, Jack! Ah, there he comes! 
There you have him! Pretty good hold of the mud, 
Mr. Jayne! Rouse him right up to the hawsepipe! 
Take the wheel, Jack Dayton!” 

Slowly the barque swung, as the foretopsail, lying 
aback, pressed her around. 

“ Haul the jib over to windward, men! There she 
winds! Brace round the head yards!” 

The crew cf the Bost »n yacht, and the ladies and 
gentlemen, were all looking at us, no less those who 
had called us dirty sailors, than she who trom some 
unknown cause had dropped a tvar of sympathy for 
the blue jacket. Close under the Moro Castle the 
barque held her way, Jack Dayton’s fine face, bronz- 
ed and manly, seeming a tit adjunct to the picture as 
he steered her out of the harbor. All sail was now 
crowded, the rigging laid up, and we were vif for 
Shiels, 


the chief mate went into the cabin as u mediator. 
“A pretty time,” said Ropeyarn, “ for a regular 

go-ashore spree! Cape Hatteras off here to the 

nor’ard and west’ard, and— There, now! what do 


| you make of that chap shoving his head up off the 


beam?” 

Jack Dayton ran to the cabin door. 

* Looks equally, sir, off the weather beam.” 

The mate was instantly on deck. 

** Squally— eh, Jack? Ah yes,I see. That chap’il 
be down upon us soon. Squall O! Call all hands! 
Jack, this isashane! The old mancan hardly keep 
on his pins.” 

We shortened sail as fast as possible, let the topsail 
yards run down to the caps, and hauled out the reef- 
tackles. Everything aloit was flapping and shudder- 
ing. The second mate was the first man in the 
rigging. 

“Mr. Clark,” shouted Captain Walker, ‘‘ come 
down here!” 

Mr Clark swung himself off the rail, and jumped 
down on deck. 

‘* What a man you are for second mate of a ship!” 
cried the captain. ‘ How dare you go aloft, sir, till 
you’ve seen all the rigging laid up? That's a second 
mate’s duty, sir, to see all the rigging snug before be 
puts a foot on the rattlins, aud here’s everything 
adrift. You’re drunk. you miserable scoundrel!” 

**Ca’n Walker,” replied Mr. Ciark, “you are just 


; as drunk as you can be, and so you turn to and think 


that every body else is drunk!” 

The nc xt moment they were rolling together in the 
lee scuppers. 

** Keep her away!” roared the chief mate. ‘It’s 
too late now to reef topsuils. Square in the yards!’’ 

And away the barque went off the wind, with the 
topgallant sails in the clewlines, and the topeails 
swelling away out under the stays. Mr. Jayne then 
parted the captain and his subordinate. Captain 
Walker had received rough bandlit:g, and, mortified 
and enraged, he at once resorted to the square bottle 
at the head of his berth. This upset him entirely. 

** I bave seen such a skipper before to-day,” said 
Jack Dayton. “He wouldn't do such a thing at 
home for a plantation. He sells his invvice, settles 
up his voyage, gets a good freight, takes his ship to 





Just a-starboard of us was the English barque, the 


sea, and then turns into his berth, drunk as a Jordy. 
The worse the weather, the drunker he gets.”” 


I had nct only discovered the unknown singer, but | 
that she bore a remarkable resemblance to the girl of hauling southwest, s0 that we bad it dead astern, 


their subordinate officers. A scufile succeeded, and | 


Duchess of Sutherland, from which had flouted the | 


were heavy with canvas, that flung a dancing shadow |, 


“TI bash peen mit a skipper,” remarked Gctteleib 
Schaffer, “ dat vash trink more ash der oldt man, for 
he vash tri: k all der dimes in bort ant out of bort 
mit vessel ant gargo, dill all der brvfits vash trink 
up, ant he spoil der voyage. Den ven ve ish pound 


| home, he dakes pottle and sit on der quarter rail, 


| 





and when a swect face above the rail was seen gazing aut durns him up ant trinks all der while dill he dips 


Ooverpeard packwards, and never gooms up no more.” 
The wind soon fell, and we made sail, the breeze 


There was a heavy sea on, and when the barque roll- 


_ ed to port, the spanker boom stood straight up in the 
a strange yct eo't beauty had those flowers above the | 


air, The mate was alaft the cabin, when suddenly 
the boom jibed, and with such force that it broke in 
three pieces, one of which, striking the cflicer on the 
head, hurled him senseless to the deck. 

Squally and dark as Egypt grew the night again, 
and Mr. Clark gave orders to reef the topsails, call- 
ing out to assist us the cook and steward, who, to- 
gether with the cabin-boy, slept in the ‘ booby 
batch.” We had just tied the last reef point, when 
@ fearful squall came tearing upon the ship. An inky 
cloud completely enveloped us, and amid this the 
lightning shot in zigzag streams, showing the brown 
faces of the old tars, as they lay on tie topsail yard. 

As we came down the rigging, leaving all snug 
aloit, a vivid flash illuminated tbe vessel, and I 
caught an instant’s view of a strange, wild scene. 
Jordy was near the rail, with the cabin-boy in his 
arms, the little fellow’s head and feet banging help- 
lessly down. Why had not Jordy been aloft with the 
otbers? Why had he hidden in the darkness? 

Jack Dayton swung himself off upon a back stay, 
and was the first man on deck. Then he rusbed to 
the rescue. I would have followed, but fell in a coil 
of rigging, with Big Jack and Hans Peterdam tum- 
bling over me. 

** Jock Doiton, Oi’ll beat ee broins out, or the deil’s 
me feyther!” came from the Newcastle man, as Jack 
and himself struggled togc ther. 

Poor little Frank Winters was dropped upon the 
deck. Jordy had already gotten him half over the 
rail, when seized by Jack. The rest now rushed to 
the rescue, and the ruffian sailor was secured. 

‘* Where’s Mr. Clark?’? demanded Jack. 

“Gone to get anoother drink i’ the cobin,” 
Jordy. 

But he had not; he had gone where there was no 
end of “ drink,” and Jordy knew it. What bad been 
the latter’s motive? 

“*T think,” said Jack, “that Frank must have had 
some reason to suspect him in that watch zeffair, and 
Jorcy knew he would tell, As to Mr. Clark, there is 
&@ way to account for that part of the tragedy—per- 
haps be interfered. That watch is at the bettom of 
the whole, at all events.” 

** Ke loie, Jock Doiton!” cried Jordy. ‘‘ Boy stole 
weetch, an’ Oi laid it t’ he, and talked t’ he like a 
feyther; an’ hestruck un in the mug, an’ then Oi 
struck he back again hard. Troth, Jock, or the deil’s 
me feyther!” 

All night we ran the ship off under short sail. Our 
only passenger was a Scotch +tudent of medicine, be- 
longing in Leith, and thus both the boy and the chief 
mate received medical attendance. In the morning 
he pronounced the captain really sick; brandy, an- 
ger, and severe bruises upon the head, had rendered 
the poor skipper delirious. The second mate was at 
the bottom of the Gulf Stream, the first officer was 
wholly insensible; and now who should command the 


said 


vessel? Jack Dayton insisted that it should be my- | 


self, I that it should be Jack; and finally, as he was 
an excellent navigator, and a more experienced sailur 
than myself, we prevailed upon him to act as head, 
while I took the position of first cflicer, and Rope- 
yarn that of second. 

It seeming advisable to abandon the European 
voyage, we stood for Delaware Breakwater, but the 
wind came northwest, the sky showing every appear- 
ance of severe weather at hand. 

** It will blowa hurricane before sunset,” said Jack. 
‘If it should, what do you say, men?—shall we keep 
away, and run over to Europe in twenty days, or 
beat and bang here?” 


** Go it, Shack!” cried Gotteleib Schaffer. “I for- 
gets to say ‘sir,’ mit you, Shack.” 
* Never mind the ‘sir,’ Gotteleib. What say you 


all? Here comes the nor’wester! Look up there to 
windward! O, we shall have it!” 

**Go it, Jack! Go it, Jack!” 

Soon the wind came howling, and the barque Ha- 
vana stood gallantly to the eastward. What poetry 
Jack sawin his profession! He looked up at Hans 
Peterdam and “ Little Jack,’”? who were fuarling the 
foretop-gallautsail away up against the angry sky, 
their tarry, begrimed white trousers flowing almost 
as loose #s the canvas itself, and their red flannel 
shirts showing fiery bright. 

* How little do people think of all this,” he said, 
** when they see such frllows ashore. Look at them! 
See them lay out and tug. And there goes Little 
Jack’s hat!” 

“Going up Channel, 
Orkneys?” 

“O, up Channel, I think—right up Channel. We 
sball get a pilot off Lizard Point.” 

Next day we overhauled between us the “Sailing 
Directiors,” the ‘‘ Navigator,” and all the old man’s 
charts. It blew very bard, and the Havana leaped 
along with a quartering sea, her double-reefed top- 
sails steadying her plunging rolls. We had Jordy in 
irons. 

“That poor little boy!” said Jack; ** I can’t sleep 
for thinking of him. The brute must have choked 
him with his big hand, to keep him from making an 
outcry. No doubt the second mate discovered that 


Jack, or around by the 


| jacket. What a sorrowful look her blue eyes had 


Jordy had not gone aloft, but being half drunk, he 
was very easily knocked on the head and thrown 
overboard. Sometbing of this kind delayed Jordy's 
operations, or Frank would have gone adrift.” 

Poor little Frank! He lay in Jack’s own berth in 
the deck-house, Jack himself taking an “ athwart. 
ships berth,” in order that his own head .might lie 
close to that of the little sufferer. But at length the 
cabin-boy began to mend. He «pened his black eyes 
and looked about him. In ashort time he was able 
to tell us that at the moment the captain and second 
mate were quarrelling, he had seen Jordy remove 
the watch from a place where he probably deemed it 
insecure. Jordy became aware of his presence when 
too late, and fiercely scowled upon him. The confu- 
sion immediately following, as well as bis fear of the 
Newcastle man, induced Frank to defer making a 
revelation till a better opportunity should appear. 
Jordy, however, had determined to make all sure, 
and the absence of the cook and steward from the 
* booby hatch” had favored his plan. 

What a gentle heart had Jack Dayton! Had 
Frank been his own little brother, the rugged sailor 
could not have evinced more pleasure at his conva- 
lescence; and Frank, too, as he wound his arm about 
his shipmate’s neck, showed that he recognized the 
true state of the case—the sympathy and the unself- 
ish love. 

That night, as we sat in the deck-house, while 
Ropeyarn had the evening watch, Jack spoke more 
feelingly than ever of his own past, and of his home. 
He showed me a picture in a little gold locket. It 
was the likeness of a most lovely girl of eleven years. 
The tropic skies are blue, but her eyes were of a still 
more beautiful azure, and I had seen scarlet flowers 
like her exquisitely-tinted lips. It was a miniature 
of Jack’s litile sister. Yes, these rude blue jackets 
whom you will see wandering where a rude jargon is 
spoken, have mothers and sisters, and those who love 
them. 

*“* How and why did you leave home?” I asked. 
“‘ How could you leave the hedgerows of Old Eng- 
land, and so sweet a little sister as this? What beau- 
tifal eyes, Jack!” 

“0,” he replied, ‘‘ the voice of the sea was in my 
soul. Night and day, day and night, I heard it. 
Others warned me of my folly—they had been there, 
and they knew; but what was another’s experience 
tome? I must have the odor of tar upon my hand; 
I must realize the shiver and thander of wet and 
slatting canvas; I must hear the yards creak in the 
slings, and feel the plunge of a ship in the sea—then 
I, tuo, would know. It was a hard thing for me to 
leave the old home. ‘I think he may as well go,’ 
said my father; ‘he will never be anything else.’ 
Tears stood in my mother’s eyes. ‘ Well,’ she re- 
plied, ‘if it must be so, I have no more to say.’ I 
could Lave wept outright, but my heart was full of 
ships, and I must go. ‘We have been very happy 
together, my poor boy,’ was the language of my 
mother's look; ‘ but now it is all over!’ 

“ Little sister Rosa crept upon my knee. This was 
the hardest trial of all, for 1 worshipped her. But 
Rosalie was brave hearted; she had, like all British 
girls, read Dibden’s Melodies, and like all British 
girls, too, she had a romantic regard for the blue 


that day—the eyes that you see in this picture. A 
year would see my return—so we hoped; yet seven 
years have passed, and only in this locket have I seen 
the blue eyes. My first ship was wrecked, my second 
condemned in a foreign port; so I changed from ship 
to ship, and my third vessel was suld in Batavia. I 
began to think less of home, and sometimes the land- 
sharks got me in tow. Poor Rosalie! Not one of her 
pretty letters ever reached me. How should they? 
And I wonder how I could so have remained away 
from her, never shipping in a homeward- bound ves- 
sel. Into Batavia and out of Batavia, into Canton 
and out of Canton, into Muscat and out of Muscat, 
merry ashore and sad at sea, has been all the 
amount.” 

“Jack,” said I, “I dreamed of those eyes again 
last night—real British eyes—and I thought myself 
in England.” 

“That,” he replied, “is because I am with you; 
you will dream of ‘Anna seated on a rock,’ as long a8 
we are shipmates.” 

* Bat your little Rosa—how she reca!ls my dream. 
The eyes I saw had ¢ xactly the expression of hers.” 

* Perhaps it was Rosa,” replied Jack. “I dream 
of her often. I tell you Iam the magnet; you are 
my friend, and so you see her, too. I have dreamed 
that she was looking at my blue shirt and this black 
ribbon, as if she wished I could be rid of them for- 
ever.” 

Next day, great guns, how it blew! and towards 
night, with the barque running under close-reefed 
topsails, we fell in with a forlorn wreck. It was the 
pleasure-yacht, with the gay party that had called us 
dirty sailors. Her masts were gone by the board, her 
able seamen had all been washed from the deck, and 
her passengers were in @ must deplorable condition. 
Tumbling in the swashing sea, the little craft was 
often almost hidden from sight. We could not lower 
a boat in the gale, but we could lie by her, and we 
did so. 

“ Dewn with the foremast-staysail!’”’ cried Jack. 
“ Ease down your helm, Donald! Main braces there! 
Throw the yard aback!” 

Long we lay pitching in the sea, waiting till the 
gale should abate. A clipper for Liverpool passed 
us; the Duchess of Sutherland passed us, and her 
charming young passenger, with no rose now in her 
bright hair, gazed at us from the stanch quarter- 





deck. Why did I think of Jack’s little Rosa?—and 
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my brain? 

When thirty-six hours had gone by, the wind died 
away, and we bore down for the yacht, her people, 
meanwhile, making frantic signals, as if afraid we 
would forget them, after all oar watching. Jack 
Dayton and myself went in the boat, and Big Jack, 
and Little Jack,and Donald McRoy. There wasa 
tremendous sea for a ship’s yawl, and the big rollers 
swung her starboard and larboard, like a bird on a 
treetop. Our shipmates in the barque at times almost 
lost us, but again our shell like boat would shoot 
proad in their view, with Little Jack’s red shirt and 
Donald’s Highland cap. Shivering and miserable, 
the inexperienced voyagers were transferred to the 
Havana, the fashionable young men remarking, in 
ague tones, that no one could imagine their sufferings. 

“§»? Vell, dat ish der vay mit der zee,” remarked 
Hans Peterdam, as he laid up the slack of the fore- 
brace. ‘I hash lived under vater sefendy-vive tays.” 
And he seemed to wonder that our new-made friends 
should care anything about their slight wetting. 

Among the rescued was one in whom I couli not 
help feeling far more interest than in any of ber com- 
panions. This was the young lady who had looked 
kindly and even tearfully upon the careless blue 
jackets in the railroad carriage. The moment she 
stepped on deck, little Frank Winters threw his arms 
about her, and the two beautiful young creatures, 
dropping on their knees on the rade planks, and 
clasping each other in a close embrace, wept con- 
vulsively. 

“ O Margie—Margie!” 

* Frank! my sweet little Frank—I have found you 
at last!” 

She was Frank’s sister. The little ronaway, at the 
time of his sailing in the Havana, had already been 
one voyage to Europe, and upon his arrival back had 
not dared to go home, leat his friends should oppose 
his chosen course. It was the thought of her little 
wandering brother that had made Margaret look so 
kindly upon the homeless sailors. Soon rendered 
comfortable in our cabin, she was deeply affected as 
Frank, sitting at her feet, related, with sparkling 
eyes, the kind deeds of Jack Dayton in his behalf, 
and all the various doings of the blue jackets. 

“J wish the weather would clear up,” remarked 
Jack, one morning. “ We ought to make Land’s 
End before night.” 

That night, however, we had a tremendous gale. 
A lighting up of the sky had shown us that we were 
in the chops of the Channel, and we tried under 
double-reefed topsails to make the offing; but the 
ship could not hold her own. The pleasure-party 
grew appalled by the situation, yet I could see that 
in this emergency Margaret Winters l»oked up to 
Jack Dayton as to a superior being, and I[ believe 
that Jack himself was inspired by her presence. 

“If both tops.ils will hold on,” he said, “ we may 
keep off the rocks, for the barque is making no great 
leeway. Tell your sister so,” he continued, turning 
to Frank. “ But if,” he added, when Fiank had 
gone, ‘“‘one of those sails goes out of the bolt- 
ropes—” 

A roar like the explosion of a cannon interrupted 
him. The foretopsail was torn completely in two. 
We succeeded in furling the rent canvas, but the 
ship now drifted almost dead to leeward. The morn- 
ing was now breaking, and directly off the lee beam 
we saw the rocks of Scilly. 

“If that sail can be mended,” said Jack, with a 
sudden inspiration, “we may forge clear of the 
islands before the lee drift can take uson. The fore- 
sail is old—it would not stand a moment; we must 
mend that topsail.” 

It was a prodigious undertaking. Margaret Win- 
ters and her companions had come outside the cabin, 
sustaining their footing by holding fast to various 
objects, while the ship pitched, and slat, and thun- 
dered. With terror and wonder, and yet with grate- 
fal bope, they saw Jack Dayton leap into the fore 
rigging. He was followed by Gotteleib Schaffer, and 
Hans Peterdam, and Ropeyarn, and Big Jack, and 
Little Jack, and Oid Jack. I went up, also, while 
Donald stood at the wheel, his checked cap visible 
over the cabin top. Our seam was to be across the 
sail, from the second row of reef-points. Little by 
little we unrolled and sewed it—not for beauty, but 
for strength. The rain poured in blinding showers; 
the ship pitched with a jar that made everything 
tremble, and the howling wind twisted and tangled 
Jack Dayton’s brown hair, as, with the bosom of his 
blue sailor-shirt blown wide open, he drove the three- 
cornered needle through and through the canvas. 
But the work was done, and done strongly; and once 
more the topsail sheeted home caused the barque to 
lose much of her lee drift. 

We passed the extremity of the rocks, with hardly 
& cable’s length to spare, and once fully clear of them, 
~~ away up Channel, the wind gradually dying 
ou 

Off Southhampton we sent the pleasure - party 
on shore in a revenue vessel. Little Frank Winters 
went with them, his sister refusing to lose sight of 
him; but he was very sorry to part with Jack, and I 
suspected that his was not the only héart which bore 
with it to the shore the image of our provisional 
captain. 

Passing Dover, and rounding the Foreland, we 
came up with our former consort, the Duchess of 
Sutherland. She was jast bearing away for the 
Downs. The English girl upon her deck was gazing 
landward, while the lofty ship stood in for the mouth 
of the Thames. In a fow days we, too, arrived at 
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why were dream and reality so inextricably mixed in i 





“You have heard,” said Jack, “of the half- 
drowned man, who, upon opening his eyes, supposed 
himself in hades, when he was simply on board the 
‘Mary Ann, of Shields!’’ Well, he might have made 
&@ worse mistake.” 

I thought, indeed, he might. Coal, coal, coal! 
Grim and blackened Jurdies! Smoke, and soot, and 
outlandish gibberish! So this was the North of 
England! 

We had Jordy still on board, but that night he 
escaped from his irons and swam ashore. A police- 
man, however, whom he resisted, knocked him into 
the dock, where he was drowned. 

Jack Dayton now resolved to return home, Cap- 
tain Walker and Mr. Jayne had measurably recov- 
ered, and the barque being soll in Shields, her men 
were discharged. The agent of a company which 
had insured our cargo presented us with a respect- 
able sum of money, and soon after, at Jack’s solicita- 
tion, I accompanied him southward. . 

A short distance from London, we paused before a 
substantial farmhouse, and Jack, with fluttering 
heart, stepped to the door. A middle aged lady an- 
swered bis knock, then stood a moment in hesitating 
surprise, as if fearfal that her first intuitive hope was 
a mere illusion. But there was a glad cry behind 
her, and two fair arms upraised instantly encircled 
the mariner’s neck, while a red rose, dropping from 
a beautiful brow, fell upon his shoulder. What 
words followed, I cannot tell, for 1 stepped aside, and 
there was no loud exclamation. 

*O John!” said Rosalie Dayton, when we were all 
within doors—and bow suggestive to me the thought 
that we had arrived at a haven where Jack Dayton 
was “Jack” no more, butsimply “Jobn!”—“O Juhn, 
we heard of you—we hoped you would come! Yes, 
this very morning, we heard of you. A lady and a 
little boy told us of you. Their light carriage was 
broken just opposite our house, and they are our 
guests till it shall be repaired. They are now looking 
at the flowers; I had just run in when you arrived.” 

In a moment we heard Frank Winters’s voice, 
then Margaret’s. They were overj»yed at meeting 
us. Upon landing at Southampton, they had been 
pressed to accept the hospitalities of a wealthy fam- 
ily to whom they were related, and, driving out that 
morning, had met with the accident which now 

seemed so fortunate. 

Rosalie Dayton was darker than her picture, but 
not darker than the girl of my dream. 

. Why, Rosa,” said Jack, * you look as if you had 
been in the tropics!’’ 

“ Well, John, suppose I tell you that I have? O, 
if I had known all! How little I thought you so near 
me when the Duchess of Sutherland was passing the 
Moro Castle, side by side with that tall American 
barque!” 

Indeed, Rosa had been to Havana. A relative of 
the family had there died, leaving eighty thousand 
dollars to be divided between the young British girl 
and her brother John. Her presence had been nec- 
essary to a speedy settlement of the estate, and, un- 
der proper escort, she had undertaken the voyage. 
What had since been done had rendered Jack’s ap- 
pearance upon the spot a matter of no great impor- 
tance, and in London he could at once command the 
money. 

I passed happy days with Jack and Rosalie in their 
delightful home; but lest Rosa should think mea 
needy adventurer, I again turned my thoughts sea- 
ward. Passing by railway to London, I was looking 
pensively at a great ship in Victoria Docks, when 
Jack laid his hand on rnyarm. I turned in surprise. 

“It will never do,” he said; ‘‘you and Rosa are 
both miserable. Come back with me. If you go, 
she will nevermore be happy, nor will you.” 

I obeyed him. A month later, I was wedded to the 
blue eyes which, when far at sea, I had loved in 
dreams. The same day saw Jack the brother-in- 
law of little Frank Winters. Shortly after, we all 
set sail for the United States, Jack and the old peo- 
ple concluding to emigrate, as the former wished 
Margaret to be near her relatives. A tall ship was 
standing out of Massachusetts Bay as we entered. 
Two men were on the maintopgallant yard, rigging 
out a studding: sail boom. 

* Look there, Margaret!” 1 said to Jack’s wife. 
* Little Jack and Donald McRoy!” 

Off again, off again! It was the old story. 
poor blue jxckets! 

Afterwards, we would often look over the marine 
lista Rosa and I together. Once we read that a 
ship’s rmoaintopsail yard had been struck by light- 
ning, while the men were upon it tugging at the 
slatting sail. The names of the killed were given, 
but we recognized only two—Gotteleib Schaffer and 
Hans Peterdam. Again it was toll how the crew of 
a ship had attempted to rescue some poor sufferers 
from a wreck; how the boat that went to their relief 
was upset; and how John Daley, Juhn Martin and 
R»bert Ashworth were lost from her. 

“*Big Jack,’ ‘Old Jack’ and ‘Ropeyarn!’” I 
cried. ‘‘O Rosa!” 

“ Pvor, poor blae jackets!” she murmured; for 
she had sailed in a ship, and she knew! 

A PEACEABLE TEMPER.—How calm the mind,how 
composed the affections, how serene the countenance, 
how melodious the vuice, how sweet the sleep, how 
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contented the whole life of him who neither deviseth 


! mischief against others, nor suspects any to be con- 


trived against himself; and, contrariwise, how un- 


: gratzfal and loathsome a thing it is to abide ina 


state of enmity, wrath, dissension, having the 


our destination, and dropped anchor among a fleet of , thoughts distracted with solicitous care, anxious sus- 


picion and envious regret. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world,] 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
MASTER M4son.—We hope that the Grand Mas- 
ter’s address will be published in fall. As you say, 
he told some important truths. 


KNIGHT TEMPLAR.—As the Commanderies have 
been invited to visit Philadelphia on the 15th of Jane, 
we suppose you could join some Encampment, if 
you desired it, Boston Commandery has about made 
up its mind to undertake the pilgrimage. 

St. Joun's Day.—We believe that Newburyport 
intends to celebrate St. John’s Day, the 24th of June, 
with some considerable eclat. Invitations are being 
issued at the present time. 


Str Kyiaut.—The secretaries of either Boston or 
De Molay Commanderies will furnish you with the 
information. 

TEMPLE.—We do not know the exact debt of the 

Temple. It is something enormous. Years must 
elapse before it is extinguished. 
CORRESPONDENT. —If you will send the articles to 
this office, we will examine them, and publish them 
if we think they are worthy of a place in our 
columns. We like sound Masonic doctrine. 





UNION, N. H. 
A Union, N. H., correspondent writes as follows: 
Ata Special Communication of Unity Lodge, No. 
62, of A. F. A. Masons, held March 11th, the follow- 
ing officers were duly installed for the ensuing year: 
A.M Brackett, W. M. 
J.S. Adams, 8S. W. 
B. B. Plammer, J. W. 
J.N. Witham, Treasurer. 
Geo. B. Robinson, Secretary. 
H. F. Stevens, S. D. 
Emmons Plummer, J. D. 
C. W. Horn, Tiler. 
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HOULTON, MAINE. 

A Houlton, Maine, correspondent sends the follow- 
ing list of officers of Monument Lodge, recently 
elected, forthe ensuing year: 

H. F. Collins, W. M. 

W. H. Gray, S. W. 

C. W. Lyons, J. W. 

A H. Fogg, Treasurer. 
J. H. Bradford, Secretary. 
G. A. Lewis, 8. D 

John Bryson, J. D. 

W. J. Nye, Tiler. 





The article on “‘ Perfect Points and Tenets,” in our 
paper of April 34, has called out the following reply 
from a correspondent in Portland. The ventilation 
of the subject treated on may lead to guod, and we 
therefore admit it, not taking sides either way. Bro. 
H. we know is abundantly able to take care of his 
end of the argument. We wish our Portland brother 
would send us his name, promising to regard it as 
confidential. ; 

PERFECT POINTS AND TENETS. 
Masonic Editor Flag of our Union: 

In your paper of April 31 appears a communication 
signed “H ,” that, based upon the “ Points and 
Tenets,” appears to be a structure rather lédsely put 
together, hardly meeting the test of the Master’s 
square. I do not question the ground he takes against 
admitting colored persons into the Lodges, and am 
prepared to allow that in the present state of public 
feeling and opinion, such a departure from old cus- 
tom would be a disturbing influence by which union 
and harmony would be endangered, but beyond the 
question of expediency I deny the soundness of H.’s 
psition in assuming that such admission would con- 
flict with any principle of the several he so solemnly 
lays down. “ Brotherly Love, Relief, Truth, together 
with the four cardinal virtues of Temperance, Furti- 
tude, Prudence and Justice,” have nothing to do with 
the subject. as I read it even in the article of Bro. H. 

Moral worth, true manhood, and good reputation 
the basis of our institution, irrespective of color, he 
who sees no violation of Masonic obligation in ad- 
mitting @ colored man, who answers the require- 
ments, into the Order, may take the same position as 
Bro. H., against the Southern brethren, because they 
might object to admitting him. Would there not be 
the same violation of the principle of Brotherly Love 
in their refusing to recognize the colored brother ad- 
mitted by his white brethren under such circum- 
stances? I hold that there would, and therefore con- 
tend that the first peg of Bro. H does not hold. 

The paragraph on Relief is simply begging the 
question. Relief is a positive thing, and the mere 
refusal to endorse our Southern brethren’s prejudice 
against color, is not, I conceive, withholding relief 
This, with all due respect to Bro. H., whom [ know 
to be a sound and true Mason, is not a construction 
worthy of his ability. 

Truth is the divine attribute that Bro. H. claims, 
but manhood is a grander attribute, and how he can 





say the former is violated by recognizing the latter, 


“The truth makes free,”’ runs the old proverb, and 
if this be truth, then the truth has been very active 
lately in behalf of those that Bro. H. is willing to sot — 
aside lest the truth be endangered. May not the ab- 
sence of truth be at the bottom of the hostility 
evinced against the admission of colored members 
into the Order? I hardly dare incur the imputation 
that Bro. H. affixes to this clause in his argument by 
affirming ‘that the negro race have the requisite 
qualitications for Masonic association with us,” but, 
t> state it mildly, I have seen colored men that I 
thought might better occupy that distinction than 
many white men in the Order that I have met with, 
Temperance is a great Masonic virtue—and we 
wish all of our legislators, if worthy, might become 
Masons, in order to know what true Temperance is— 
and taking its Masonic interpretation, 1 cannot for 
one moment admit the soundness of H.’s deduction 
that one can be intemperate in advocating or voting 
to admit or giving the Masonic secrets to a colored 
member of the Order. I cannot see the relevancy, 
for the life of me. The one admitted is selected, ja- 
diciously, for the honors, and there is no intemper- 
ance in this; he is admitted, solemnly, and there is 
no intemperance in this, The safety of the secrets is 
guaranteed by both of these, and the one who gets 
provoked and storms at what is done is the only one 
likely to violate the rule of temperance, that teaches 
the control of the passions. - 

That ever the founders of Masonry intended that 
Fortitude should be construed to mean resistance to 
pressure to introduce “ negro affiliation,” I don’t be- 
lieve. Fortitude is a cardinal virtue, and is implant- 
ed in the heart of man by the Creator, to bear him 
up among the vicissitudes of life—a help and aid to 
the manhood that Masonry is based upon—held in 
common by black and white. Rather than such re- 
sistance as Bro. H. states, fortitude is best seen where 
sublime resolution and trus courage sustaiu one in 
supporting the grand tenets and principles of the 
Order against oppression, against wrong, against 
prejudice, and in vindication of true manhood every- 
where—in diffusing the largest charity, and making 
the O:der here in harmonious accordance and sym- 
pathy with the Grand Lodge above. If fortitade has 
anything to do with the question, it is on the other 
side from Bro. H. 

Prudence is to “ regulate our /ives”*—not our Ma- 
souic lives merely. It is that grand economy that 
underlies and governs the life, and directs it in right 
paths. It leads us wisely to determine all things re- 
lating to our present and future happiness. Dves 
Bro. H. pretend to say that a disregard of pradence, 
as he construes it, i. e., the introduction of negroes to 
“ Masonic asscciation with us,” will affect our future 
happiness? I fail to see the meaning of Bro. H. in 
the following: ‘‘Are they—[‘he advocates of negro 
affiliation] -not acting very imprudently in imparting 
our secrets to this class of men, who are willing to for- 
swear their allegiance to a power they have pledged 
their faith to, and acknowledge aliegiance to an- 
other?” It is assuming something for the sake of 
the argument, Of course prudence should be exer- 
cised always—much more than is now exercised where 
unworthy white members get in through the absence 
of it; but ifa man be a man, under bis skin, what then? 

Lastly, Justice is cited by Bro. H. asa reason against 
negro “ Masonic association with us.” ‘Is it an act 
of justice,” Bro. H. asks, “to admit him to the Ma- 
sonic circle, and thus commit an act of injustice to 
those who are opposed to amalgamation?” Now I 
would ask Bro. H. which is most just—abiding. by 
principles that recognize manhood, moral worth and 
good report, or that which ignores them, and acts from 
prejudice? I am afraid that, with his arguments, 
should be come within the reach of the sword of Jus- 
tice, she would strike him with it. 1f the colored skin 
is all that is complained of—I believe a white cuticle 
is not mentioned as a condition—is not the opposition 
to him the worst kind of injustice? I ask this of 
Bro. H. in all earnestness. 

It seems to me, after all, that Bro. H. is indulging 

in unnecessary fears regarding the Masonic amalga- 
mation of races. The only instance, I think, that has 
occurred, is that in St. Andrew’s Lodge, in your city, 
and, if 1am correctly informed, he has not become a 
member even of that. The probabilities are that there 
are enough, like Bro, H., who stand ready, with 
brotherly love,temperance, truth, prudence, fortitude 
and justice, to prevent any further inroads of this 
kind for the present. But he wrongs, I think, our 
Svuthern brethren, in arguing that they are the ones 
who are opposed to such incongruous and checkered 
affiliation,on humo ing whom all our doty swings, as 
the Urea Major swings about the North Star. We 
don’t believe it is so much an object with them as it is 
with others this way who are more severe in their 
prejudices than they are at the South. Besides, I 
should have an argument, were I so disposed, in favor 
of the aséociation on the fact that our Southern 
brethren did know the colored man better than we, 
taking issue with Bro. H. on this point, 
Mr. Editor, if I am too prolix, leave me out, but 
Bro. H. has exercised me I say, as I say before, that 
inexpediency is the only thing that can be pleaded 
against letting the colored man come into our white 
Lodges. JI would not vote to admit him at present, 
but the reasons Bro. H. gives are not valid or tenable. 
I wish to see no disturbing causes in our Lodges, but 
I think even Bro. H. will admit that were he travel- 
ling in Ethiopia, ne would make no objection to the 
color of the hand that gave the brotherly grip tosave 
him from the maw of a tiger or the folds of a py tion. 
Yours respectfully, A. G. B, 
Portland, Me., March 25 1869 





might puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer, or anyother. | 
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DO YOU LOVE MEP 


Do you love me? Tell me truly, 
The deep meaning of that smile! 
Does it mean that I am dearest, 
Or but friendly all the while? 
Is it bat your joyous nature 
Making all around you bright, 
Free to all who court its favor— 
Beaming from your heart so light? 


Do you love me? Are the glances 
That cherish from those eyes, 
Granted freely to all comers, 
Or that I alone may prize? 
Like the planets that kindly favor 
All that are beneath their ray, 
Or a beacon-light bright burning, 
But to guide me on my way ? 


Do you love me? Is there deeper 
Meaning in each word and tone, 
When it falls upon my hearing, 
That is meant for me alone? 
Or so soft and so enchanting 
Does it fall on every ear? 
Waking every heart to gladness— 
Tell me, darling—still my fear? 


Do you love me? Is the pressure 
Of the hand, that sends a thrill 
To my heart whene’er I clasp it, 
Given without thought or will? 
Is its meaning naught but friendship? 
Naught but kindness on your part? 
Tell me this, or tell me, darling, 
May I claim your hand and heart ? 


o> 





"—@ 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) ° 


SAVED. 





BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 

CAN ® woman hinder fate? And could I hinder 
or stop the tide of love which came into my heart 
for Allston Starr? Did I not know the man as well, 
better than those who warned me against him? If 
he was in the wrong, then so much the more need of 
@ lpve strong as death to set him right. 

How could I throw down that which had been sent 
to crown my hfe; and, above all, how could I tarn 
my face away from him, since every step but in- 

d the dist which might lie between us for 
all eternity? 

Once, just once, he doubted me. He had heard 
that friends were trying to influence me against him, 
and in the heat of his mad passion he came up to see 
me. Anger, intense anger and desperation were in 
his blazing eyes, and the fiercest reproach upon his 
haughty lips as he faced me, the first time he ever 
frowned upon me in all my life. 

“So you have given me over to the devil, like the 
rest of them! I thank you,” he said, in such freezing 

tones that it drove the blood in my veins back to my 
heart. 

**1? What do you mean, Allston?” I asked. 

“T mean that the one who dares to speak words 
which shall take you away from me, must be brave 
enough to face Gud’s throne, for I will—” 

I sprang up and covered his quivering lips with 
both my hands. 

“Don’t say it, Allston,” Icried. “I am yours 
always. O, do keep back the wicked words!” 

He caught me in his arms, and burst into tears. 

1 believe I never saw a man break down wholly 
before, and I never want to again. It was frightful 
to see my handsome, brave lover so shaken with 
stormy sobs. But 1 knew then how well he loved 
me; ah! I knew then. 

When he was quiet, he made me go upon my knees, 
and with my hand lifted toward heaven, swear that 
I would be his for aye, in spite of all that the whole 
yorla might say. I was glad enough to do it, and 
when, afterwards, he added, with his hand clasping 
mine and both raised, ‘* As I do by thee, so may Di- 
vine Justice do by me henceforth,”’ though his ter- 





thankful to feel that we trusted each other at last, 
and were past all doubting forever, as indeed we were. 


gether. I knew well enough what mine would bs. 


No earthly power could separate us now. 


my heart never onve faltered. 


o’clock would strike without bringing him. 





rible earnestness made me shiver a little, I was 


We were married svon after and oar lite began to- 


I had not come to a path full-of soft, fragrant flow- 
ers. It was to be a tearful, if not a long struggle— 
likely both; for, either I must turn the current of 
my darling’s life,or we should go down together. 


But I was strong in the great love I bore him, and 


For a month after our marriage he came home 
regularly—his apparent business was bookkeeper for 
a well-known firm, but I knew, O pity! that his 
real employment was far enough removed from any- 
thing as honorable as that—but then he began to re- 
turn later, until one, two, three and sometimes four 


I had settled at first that [ was always to remain 
up until he came, thinking that I might thus have 


Nothing was too hard to be doneif I might but reach 
As I said, he began to return later now, and there 
grew to be a haggard look upon his face which it was 


whenever he came, was caretul not to make the 


I persisted in having it invariably at his return, and 
though I have seen his eyes fill many and many a 


of doing, he did not tell me bis thoughts, and I pre- 
tended not to notice while I attended to his wants. 

It isan awful thing fora woman to see the hus- 
band of her love going down steadily but surely before 
her frightened eyes and she powerless to save. 1 had 
wondered once how miserable,ill-treated wives, whose 
brutal husbands were scarcely fit to live, could still 
cling to them; but though Alliston was tender and 
kind when with me, I could understand now by my 
own heart, how it was that they bore everything 
rather than separation. 

A year went by and no visible change came; but 
the corstant anxiety told upon my face. I wanted 
to keep the signs back, but I could not. Friends no- 
ticed it, and among them the aunt who had taken 
my dead mother’s place. She had never liked my 
husband, and the anniversary of our marriage she 
came, in solemn state, to “ inquire into matters,” 
she termed it. 

“You are looking poorly, my child,” she said, 
opening the sulject at once. ‘ Your marriage is, 
perhaps, unhappy.” 

* There could not bea kinder husband than All- 
ston,”’ my face flushingina moment. ‘ He has never 
spoken a harsh word to me.” 

** Bat something has worn you to a shadow,” she 
went on, ignoring my indignation, ‘‘ and we all know 
that Mr. Starr is not what he ought to be.” 

That was more than any wife should bear tamely. 
I rose at once. 

* Such words must neither be addressed to his wife, 
nor spoken under his roof,’’ I said, angrily. 

‘* My home is open to you, nevertheless,” she urged, 
with her keen eyes, which I hated, because I feared 
them, upon my face. 

** My home is here where my heart is,” I retorted. 
“I desire no other;” and with that our interview 
closed. 

Allston heard in some way that my aunt had called, 
and he would not be satisfied until 1 had told him 
her exact words. 

“ She is right,” he said, bitterly, when I had fin- 
ished. ‘ You would be far better off under her roof 
than under mine.” 

I knew he did it only to try me, for he had not the 
ghust of a fear that I should choose my home away 
from him. 

“I did not see fit to tell her so,” I replied. 

“ But you believed it? You believed it, then?” 
His breath seemed to stop with the intensity of his 
desire to read what was really in my heart, and he 
would have wormed the truth from me whatever it 
had been. 

“No, I did not believe it, Allston,” I answered, 
quietly, meeting and answering the questioning 
doubt which for the moment bad leaped into his eyes. 
“« Wherever you are taking me to, your own soul tells 
you I am powerless, and must from choice follow.” 
“You are a good, true angel,” he said, witha 
strange tenderness upon his lips; but though I was 
certain he loved me with a strong man’s strength, he 
did not, alas! love me well enough to leave the gam- 
bler’s hell which was fast drawing him on to ruin. 
Another year went by, another year of anxious 
dread and sorrow, and still another year was added 
to it, and all that love could suggest or ingenuity 
invent, had failed in accomplishing my purpose. I 
was forced to acknowledge this, and the admission 
made me tremble. Was I indeed, then, to go down 
with this man to whom I was bound by all the ties 
which can bind a human heart to that of another, 
down to an endless perdition? Or could I break the 
cord, and let him dritt on alone? Drift on, out into 
the lonesome, boundless sea which swallows up its 
victims so pitilessly ani leaves no sign? 

No, no,” I cried, with my hands clasped over my 
horror-stricken eyes to shut out the picture which 
my imagination so wildly portrayed. Whatever 


it with a shudder which must have moved the pity 
of angels—even there could not let him go alone. 

The fourth new year after our marriage—four years 
seems like an eternity to travel such a road as I had 
been travelling—Allston came home at dusk, and 
while I wondered what had come ever him to bring 
up the new and astonishing exultation which I saw 
upon his tace, he led me into the library and stepped 
before a painting of myself which had been one of 
my wedding presents from him. 


wife,” he said. ‘She has changed since then.” 

“ But little, I trust,” I answered. 

**She became my wife freely,” he went on, “‘ know- 
ing well that I was what the world calls, truly 
enough, a wicked man.” 

“Always good to me,” I said, through my tears, 
laying my hand trustingly in his. 

“‘Always cruel to you, my love, since he thought 
more of his own chosen sins than of your peace and 
pleasure. Bunt the wife who loved me, thank God! 
and who has stood bravely by me, has conquered at 
last. Fora year I have been a free man, free and 
honest, and this is my new year's present to you, 
best and truest of women. Heaven grant 1 may not 
be an unworthy father to our unborn child.” 


came, I could not, either here or there— there! I said | 


‘* Four years ago that was an exact likeness of my . 


Much m Kittle. 


Lexington, Ky., has a ladies’ velocipede club. 
Tobacco has been frost-bitten in Kentucky. 

Forty feet of snow about Montreal. 

A Patti concert in St. Petersburg netted $12,000. 
Prince de Metternich is blind of one eye. 

Our debts are to be paid in gold not greenbacks. 
General Batler is hard on the whiskey ring and 
other thieves. 

Fast Day for Massachusetts is on the eighth of April. 
Southern merchants now buy for cash, and they 
seem to have plenty of it. 

The boys want the parade ground to themselves, 
there is room enough for all. 

The president means to try Quaker guns with the 
Indians as an experiment. 

There is unparalleled activity in ship building in 
San Francisco this season. 

Six bushels of oats will buy a suit of clothes in Salt 
Lake City. 

Emigrant wagons going through Illinois carry 
stoves in full blast in this weather. 

Killing an alderman is the latest pleasantry of New 
York roughs. 

A mile in three minutes bas been made by an Indi- 
ana velocipedist. 

Children don’t go to school on Long Island for fear 
of mad dogs. 

A St. Louis physician estimates that forty per cent 
of the men in this country never drink spirits. 

The White House has been newly refurnished by 
Mrs. Grant. 

The Stowe family are looking to England for a for- 
tune left by a Lord Stowe. 

Salt Lake contains 38,000 Mormons and 8000 
Gentiles. 

Prizes are awarded in Paris to the most careful 
nurses and to the fattest and healthiest babies. 

Cats, ferrets and minks are among the poultry on 
exhibition in New York. 

Auber is making $6000 a year on the copyrights of 
his operas. 

Wild beasts are becoming very plenty in the neigh- 
borhood of Vicksburg. 

Gold has been found in digging a well in Bureau 
county, Illinois. 

A money-loving woman in New York has her petti- 
coat quilted with greenbacks. 

The Cuban insurgents are manufacturing infernal 
machines in the form of oranges. 

Oaly fourteen members of Napoleon’s grand army 
are now living. 

A new branch of industry has been developed in 
Texas. It is the sewing of cows’ tails to horse hides, 
thereby rendering the latter mercbantable. 

When stoves are red-hot the gases of combustion 
leak through their pores like water through a sponge. 
This is one cause of the unhealthiness of rooms thus 
heated. 

One hundred and sixty prisoners at San Quentin, 
Cal., conspired to break out a few weeks ago, but 
when the leader stepped forward to head the revolt 
only one man followed him. 

Sweden has just concluded a treaty of commerce 
with Japan, it being the first to which the Mikado 
has put his signature. That function formerly be- 
longed to the Tycoon. 

The Pennsylvania House of Representatives has 
refased to divorce a woman whose husband is an 
opium eater. 

There is a man in Lagrange, Missouri, who is 
}roud of the fact that, though seventy years of age, 
he has never seen a railroad car or locomotive. 

A man in Independence, Missouri, was tried for 
stealing a pig. The defence was that the article sto- 
len was a hog, and on that plea the prisoner got 
clear. 

There is soon to be a $1500 velocipede race from 
New York to Chicago. 

A Buffalo policeman smelled fire and sounded an 
alarm. He found it in his coat-tail pocket, where he 
had deposited a lighted pipe. 

Colorado is to raise Cashmere goats. Sixty have 
already been imported for breeding purposes. 

A Memphis jury having convicted a man of mur- 
der, now finds that the supposed murdered man is 
living. The question is whether the verdict shall be 
rescinded or the man allowed to murder his victim. 











Aarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Ellis, Mr. John H. Ellis and 
Miss Grace A. Little. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Herrick, Mr. Charies L. Har- 
bs and Miss Adelaide M. Googins. 
t Wakefield, Mr. George W. Gillmore and Miss Sarah 
B. saan; Mr. James M. Gillmore and Miss Lizzie 
Plumme 
At Waltham, Mr. Caspar W. Briggs and Miss Annie C. 
Phinney. 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary S. Farrar. 








I was sobbing in his arms, so thankful and happy 
I thought heaven itself must have fallen to my feet. 
Our little child who is fast getting towards his teens, | 
would never believe his father had ever been other 
than the best of men,as indeed, I hardly would myself. 

lam thankful every day of my life that I listened 
to my own heart’s promptings, when I was younger 
than I am now by many years, instead of the counsel 
of those who meant, I know, to help me, but who 
would have ruined us both, had their wishes been 
fulfilled. 





Wells 
Thatcher, 53; Mrs. Ursula Blake, 83. 

At Cam Borrle, Apache Pass, “arizona, February 18th, 
Captain John M 
Ira Cass, of Hallowell, aged 38 years 4 months. 


“ Soldier of Freedom, thy marches are ended 
The dreams that were prophets of trium hs are o’ er, 
Death with the night of thy manhood is blended, 


© more. 
“Far to the westward the day is at vespers, 


And bows down its hvad like a priest to adore; 
Soldier, the twilight-for thee has no whispers, 





No m 





82; Mrs. Catherine 
Mrs. Jeanette Mouidadale, 67; Mr. Charles 


Cass, late of the Army, eldest son of 


The bugle a call thee—the fight shall enthrall thee 


The night shall ne thee, the morn shail awake thee 


The World in Miniature, 


THE PRINTER AT HOME, 
A printer and his wife 
Were sitting at their T, 
Without domestic strife, 
In wedded X T C; 
“ Dear 'Em,”’ the printer said— 
Then paused, and turned his I, 
Snatched up a“ slice ** of bread, 
And “ cleared away ** some “ pi(e);"" 
* Thou art a guiding * 
“Setupin (space) for me; 
1 love you better far 
“ Than T "’ (capital black tea}. 
Then o'er his * battered form *’ 
She bent her sweet “ Scotch face,"’ 
And“ pulled” a proof-kiss warm, 
The whilst they ~— [two embrace}. 
Not long agoin a case on trial in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, the justice, one of the attorneys and half of 
the jury bore the name of Smith. Lawyer Smith 
tried to get a change of venue to another Judge 
Smith, and the constable apologized to { Squire 
Smith for the failure of Timothy Smith and David 
Smith to appear as jarymen, though the jury as made 
up was as much Smith as anything else. 
A Washington firm has a Japanese “‘ mermaid” on 
exhibition, about sixteen inches in length, the body 
bearing a close resemblance to the yellow perch, ex- 
cepting that a row.of bones appear down the back, 
At the point where the gills of the fish should ap- 
pear, two arms grow out, about two and a half or 
three inches in length, at the ends of which are two 
well-defined hands, with long talons. The head is 
about the size of a walnut, very similar to the hu- 
man head, and attached to the body by an exceed- 
ingly small neck. 
The Marquis of Hastings’s plate has been sold at 
auction. It comprised magnificent services of chased 
and ornamental silver, eleven racing cups, tankards, 
goblets, rose-water dishes, epergnes, salvers, candel- 
abra, etc., which brought from two to twelve dollars 
an ounce, according to workmanship. 
A stranger in Wabash, Indiana, addressed a little 
fellow whom he met as “ bub,” and inquired where 
the post-office was. “ Bub” happened to be mayor 
of the city, but he gave the desired information. 
Ata sale of old books the other day, in London, 
D'Urfey’s “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 6 vols., 
* uncut,’’ sold for £42; another copy in the last day’s 
sale, in the ordinary state, produced £10 53 only. So 
much for rough edges. ‘Common Prayer,” printed 
by Jugge & Crawford in 1559, being the first edition 
in Elizabeth’s reign, although not quite perfect, sold 
for £43, 
A returned Australian found the baby he left at 
home a miss of five summers. One day he offended 
her, and she fretfully exclaimed, “I wish you had 
never married into the family.” 


A rich citizen of Cincinnati is going to present to 
that city a beautiful fountain, costing $60,000, thirty 
feet high, and surmounted by a female figure in 
bronze. The work will be done in Nuremberg. 

A boy and girl at Guffstown, N. H., aged respec- 
tively sixteen and eleven and one half years, are 
said to have got married. A clergyman whom they 
called on, sent them tothe town clerk for “‘ a stifkit.” 
Oa their way, a man married them for thirty-seven 
cents. The wife (?) now attends school, and gravely 
talks to her playmates about ber “ old man.” 

A devotee of Bacchus was overheard the other 
night thus addressing his bat, which bad fallen from 
his head—“ If I pick you up I fall: if 1 fall you will 
not pick me up; then I leave you;” and he staggered 
proudly away. 

An experienced paper hanger states that turpen- 
tine mingled in the paste at the time of papering, is 
a sure remedy against bugs and insects of all kinds 
in walls that are papered. 

A female quack doctor in Jacksonville, Oregon, 
ordered a young lady afflicted with measles to the 
pest house for small-pox patients. 


When a person dies in the villages of the Balkan, 
only the women wear mourning, and they express 
their sorrow for the space of a year, or less, accord- 
ing to the degree of consanguinity, by wearing every 
article of clothing inside out. 

Ireland drinks less whiskey than Scotland, though 
her population is twice as large. Tne late Budget 
shows that while the latter country drank, in 1868, 
4,907,701 gallons, Ireland drank but 4,773,710 gallons, 
England, at the same time, consuming more than 
both together—over eleven millions of gallons. 

A “double-ender” locomotive is the last inven- 
tion in the railroad line. It has no tender, but car- 
ries water in a tank over the boiler, and coal in 4 
box in the- rear of the furnace. It has trucks and 
cow-catchers at either end, and it runs with equal 
facility when either end is foremost. 


A novelty in the decoration of gloves is the em- 
broidery in place of the welt. This is in some con- 
trasting color, and is in scollops and chains, and the 
upper part of the wrist is usually pinked. The fash- 
ionable colors are Etruscan shade, cedar berry in all 
its dark and delicate tints, the Tuscan straw shade 
and the salmon, a deeper tint than that of last year. 
An entire new shade, and one destined to become 
very fashionable, is putty-color, and can be had in 
all its tints from the most delicate to the darkest. 

Parents and husbands do not know they are sap- 
ping the vital energies when they discountenance all 
recreation, and would confine themselves and fam- 
ilies to one weary roun? of toil. 




















more hold upon him. My business was to save him. 

that goal at last. 

dreadful to see, since I knew, only too well, what 

brought it there. But-I tried to be patient, and 
| slightest allusion to the lateness of the hour. It 

would not do with him. We sat down to supper, for 
|= when he looked at me steadily as he had a way 
Sane eee 
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*“*FOR what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul; or, what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?"* 
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One who has “ picked broiled snails out of his pot 
and eaten hedgehog pie” with the Queen of the Gip- 
seys, says that her name is Gitabaluma, and that she | 
hascome here to colonize the 12.000 gipseys who are | 


Supposed to be in this country, upon lands which are | 
already purchased. 


A diligent reader of Scripture has discovered that | 
the one-wheeled variety of the velocipede was pre- 
dicted nearly two thousand five hundred years ago, ' 
and cites as proof the fifteenth, nineteenth and twen- | 
ty-first verses of the first chapter of Ezekiel. They | 
read thus: ‘* Now, as I beheld the living creatures, | 
behold one wheel upon the earth by the living crea- | 
tures, with bis four faces. And when the living crea- 
tures went, the wheels went by them; and when the 


living creatures were lifted up from the earth, the 
wheels were lifted up. When those went, these 
went, and when those stood, these stood; and when 
those were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were 
lifted up over against them, for the spirit of the living 
creatures was in the wheels !” 


What is called “‘ Pancake ” leather is used to a con- 
siderable extent in making shoes in some of the New 
England towns, so that those who bay cheap ready- 
made boots or shoes shoul look out for these goods. 
This “ pancake ” leather is used for soles, and is made 
of all the scraps and refase, which are reduced to a 
pulp, and then pressed together, being afterwards 
covered with a leather sole of about the thickness of 
@ wafer. 


By subscribing to the MUSICAL INDEPENDENT, a 
large quarto monthly musical magazine, you can therein 
obtain every year over 


Each number contains, in addition to the usual amount 
of interesting musical reading, $1.15 worth of the choicest 
Songs, Duets and Quartets (with Piano, 
deon accompaniment), and beautiful selections of solo 
jeces fur Piano, Organ or Melodeon, such as Marches, 
olkas, Variations, Mazurkas, Operatic Selections, etc. 
First six numbers now ready, Price, $2 per year, Speci- 
men copies sent for 25 cents each, by the publishers 
LYON & HEALY, Clark and Washington sts., Chicago. 


$20 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR $2. 


n or Melo- 





Pee hee ee, 


To THe Workine CLAss:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
ducements are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every 
this notice may send me their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves, [ make the following unparalleled 
offer:—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


reat in- 


person who sees 





AMERICAN 
Newspaper Directory. 


COMPLETE LIST OF NEWSPAPERS for the Unit- 
ed States, Territories and British Provinces; giving 




















names, politics or general character, subscription price, eyqny, “eq 943} te 
circulation, editors’ and publishers’ names, population ‘IeT[og 
and location of places where issued, etc., etc. wenty-five Cakes 

Also, separate lists showing at a glance how many and Honey Soap. *sonTs 118 
— papers circulate more than 5000, 10,000 or 20,000 "ag West tame Co- ‘sdep yoajoa you, OD 
copies each issue, with actual figures given . 

Also, classified lists of all publications devoted specially | faa ee vat “ro ti 
to the interests of Religion, Agriculture, Horticulture, Qxy com of fine Note weery na OR 
Medicine, Surgery, Education, Juveniles, Freemasonry, Paper. “eq, key 
Odd Fellowship, Temp . O ce, Finance, In- cy old Pen & Hold- -ueay spunod oa 
surance, Real Estate, Mechanics, Law, Sport, Music. er, in case. 

Woman's Rights, and those printed wholly or in part in ‘Ie[jog ug 
the German, French, 8 dinavian, Spanish, Hollandish rep} lendid gilt clasp n wy 
Italian, Welsh and Bohemian 1 A volume of Bible. dann aes pore 
over 300 pages bound in cloth, pt oung Knighth’d, 

& 50 other bks. “yrv0g uewo ~~] 

PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS, | gy siosook Muslin, fe a on 

ve ya . o a 
Forwarded to any address on receipt of price. x lexandria Skat. pan, A toensy 7 
ng Jacket. 
G. P. ROWELL & Co., Publishers, uy carl € randied 8 — bt ay 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. bladed Knife. aedvg ojo peyya ot 
pes = eerschaum Pipe, *sprek % ‘jou 

A Pamphlet of 32 Pages, containing a list of over om -, sil -uvya3,22343 vos CY 
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EARLY ROSE POTATO. 

NE lb. EARLY ROSE sent by sm a 
mail, post-paid, $1. 41lbs. EAR- oO oO 

LY ROSE, sent by mail, post-paid, 
$3.00. Best Spring Wheat in the 
world; the earliest and most produc- 
tive Corn; wonderful yielding Oats - 
white and black—weighing 45 pounds 
:o the bushel; Spring Barley; Grass a“, 
Seeds; Fowls; Eggs: Hogs; the great 
Feed-Cutter. Send for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
JOURNAL—most valuable Magazine issued in this coun- 
try—only $1 50 pee 7pee. aug) y want to make 
your farm pay. Address GEO. A. DEITZ, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


fIE TANITE EMERY WHEEL cuts fast, does not 
glaze, gum, heat or smell, and is ohoae, For circu 
lars, address the TANITE Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 








**COME unto me all ye that are weary, and I will 
give you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I will give you rest.”’ 
R3BO0O0O08 SALARY. Address U.S. Piano Co., N. Y. 
pILES.—A Missionary, who had suffered 22 years 


with Piles. was cured, and will send the receipt free. 
Rev. FOSTER DIX, Jersey City, N. J. 3-4 


Sabbath School Superintendents 


Should send 35 cents for a specimen copy of the latest 
and best Music Book for Sabbath Schools, by J. P. Web- 


ster, entitled the ° 
SIGNET RING, 
A choice collection (160 pages) of the most beautiful 
hymns and tunes, arranged as solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses, all but six of which were compose rEpreeely 
for this work. Published by LYON & HEALY, Clar'! 
and Washington streets, Chicago. 


$10 A DAY to agents selling Sitvers’ PATENT 
ELAsTic Brooms. Horace Greeley says, ‘1 pre- 
dict its success."" CLEGG & Co., 38 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING — 


FOR A CLUB OF 100 IN OUR GREAT 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


If all returned. A little extra exertion securesit. Send 
for circulars with new commission rates, before sending 
your clubs elsewhere. One trial will convince you that 
our terms to agents are not exceile4, and the quality of 
gue eoens unequalled by any other house in our,Jine of 
business. 

















S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR $100 PER LINE, 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newspapers. one month. The List includes sin::le 
Papers of over 100,000 Circulation weekly, 
more than 100 Daily Papers, in which the advert'ser 
obtains twenty-fuur insertions to the month, and the 
leading Papers iv more than five hundred di ‘fere 
ent towns and cites. Complete Files can be ex- 
amined at our office. Sen ny? fur our Circular. 
pode = = P. ROWELL & Co., Advertising Agents, 
NOW Lor. 
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500 other useful and ornamental articles for 
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Premiums for larger Clubs in the same 


Descriptive Circulars of New Geeds 
sent free, on application to 


AUSTIN & CO. 


82 & 36 Federal,—107,111, 113 Sts. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ee UNTING AND TRAPPING."'"—AN OLD TRAP- 
per writes, ‘I have already, by the use of your 
book, caught more game in one month than I usually 
caught in the whole season."* Every man, — hunter 
and papers should have it. 15,000 already so dof the 
HUNTER'’S GUIDE, Revised and Enlarged. New Se- 
crets added, The Sixteenth edition of gopies NOW 
"sg ( 





READY. Twenty New Tanning Secrets ad 3 cost $5 
each). The Hunter's Guide and Tra anion 
tells how to hunt and trap ALL animals from a mink to a 
bear; to make traps, boats, etc. How-to tan and dress 
all hides, etc., etc.; to color furs and skins. New Secrets 
just added. The secret recipes in this book would cost 
$30 anywhere else. Telis how to hunt, fish; has huntin 

narratives. etc. A NEW BOOK, well printed and boun 

64 pp. Price (not $1), but only 25 cents; 6 for $1. Mailed 
free. Sold by all dea'‘ers. All wholesale newsdealers seil 
it. Send for one. Worth $10 to any farmer, hunter, or 
ne & Only a“ quarter."* Address HUNTER & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Hinsdaie, N. H. 16 





MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! . 
(Ge Fortune-Telling Cards, 50c. cy Masts Photo- 
graphs, 25c. Magic Trick Cards, 25c. “ Gen- 
uine Oreide Wa:ches,” only $10 Pine as Combs,"’ 
for Culoring the Hair or Beard, $1.25. etc , etc. 

ddress FOX & Co. 
9—12t. 34 Varick st., New York City. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WanTep. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE S M. Co., Boston, Mass, 9—13t 


5OC SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 
Address B. FOX & Co., 34 Varick st., N. Y. City 


IMPORTART TO PRINTERS. 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR S'CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa ‘hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ivk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora pase et containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printer in the country. 
‘ FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5--6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.~Instructions with dia- 

gram and directions for making trap, also, How to 
Train Animals, including many emusing and wonder- 
ful tricks; in Nos 13 and 14 Hangy’s JovrRNAL. Of news- 
dealers, or on trial, Three Months Free by mail, for 15 
cents. JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. ¥; 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS, 


A warmer sunshine fills the air, 

And bathes the earth with thrilling flood; 
Unfolding wealth to woodlands fair, 

Like fragrance from some opening bud. 


The snowy drifts, that like a dream 
The fields and mountain tops o'erlay,— 
The ice, that checked the flowing stream, 
Have melted ‘neath the sun's warm ray. 


The rippling brook, beside whose path 
The violet in beanty grows, 

Fresh with the morning's dewy bath, 
Chants to the spring a sweet repose. 


The warbling birds, blithe, joyous things,— 
Birds that to sunnier climes belong,— 

As through the air on sportive wings, 
Fill all the air with praise.and song. 


The rustling of a million leaves, 
That in the sunshine gently play,— 
The breeze, that each free tone receives, 
Sing of the springtime's joyous day. 


And hark the stream that murmurs through 
The stretch of woodland, or the dells, 

In accents low yet ever new, 
A tale of welcoine softly tells. 


The rippling brook whose waters gleam, 
The warbling birds that praises sing, 

The rustling leaves, the murmuring stream, 
Are voices of the newborn spring. 








Our Joung: folhs' Department, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOMMY’S ADVENTURE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


the banks of the little 
tiver that ran through 
the town where he lived. 
Over bis. head waved the 
branches of a large wil- 
low tree, At its foot 
fisated upon the bosom 
of the river a small boat, 
which was fastened by a 
rope to the tree. 

Tommy was eight years 
old, and had never been 
in a boat, though he had 
long desired to do so, in 
consequence of the glow- 
iag account given by his 
friend Edwin Samson of 
the pleasure of a boat- 
tide. But his mother felt 

timid about the water, and it 80 happened that he 
had never been allowed to enter a boat. 

“IT could get in that boat. just as easy as not,” 
thought Tommy. “There isn’t anybody looking, 
and I am out ofsight of home. I'd like to know how 
it feels to be in.a boat.” 

Tommy knew very well he ought not to disobey 
his mother, but still he coulin’t get the delights of 
the boat out of his head; and the more he thought 
about it, the more he thought he might step into 
the boat just a minute. 

At length he yielded to the temptation, and stepped 
in. The boat began to rock with him, frightening 
him a little at first, but after awhile he liked it. 
Still there was not much chance for motion, on ac- 
count of the boat’s being tied. Svon Tommy became 
bolder, and seriously contemplated cutting the rope, 
or rather, untying it. The question occurred to him 
about rowing, which he had never tried. There was 
an oar in the boat, and this gave him cuntidence. He 
had seen boats rowed, and it seemed to him a very 
easy matter. 

*Pvob!” thought Tommy, ‘‘just as if I couldn’t 
stick the oar into the water and draw it out again! 
It’s easy enough to row.” 

So, as one wrong thing leads to another, Tommy 
soon made up his mind to cut the rope, for he found 
that he could not untie it. He had a knife in his 
pocket which was rather dull, and it took him a 
good while to saw through the rope. He succeeded 
in doing it at length without catting his fingers, 
which was rather remarkable. 

Bravo! he is off. 

There was a considerable current in the river, and 
Tommy found, to his surprise and pleasure, that he 
could get along without rowing at all, as the boat 
glided down stream rapidly, without any effort on 
his part. It troubled him occasionally by veering 
round, in consequence of conflicting currents. 

Tommy sat on the seat at one end of the boat, and 
enjoyed the sport. 

‘It’s bully fun,” be thought, “much better than 
riding ina wagon. When I get to be a big man, I 
mean to have a boat of my own, that is, if I have 
money enough. I guess 1 will have.” 

Just at this moment the boat bumped against a 
sunken rock, which frightened Tommy considerably. 
However, as it just grazed and then went on, he got 


over this fright, and began to enjoy his voyage once 
am 


The current wae pretty otreng, and bore him on 
rapidly. I neglected to say that Tommy lived in 
Maine, and the river of which I am speaking was the 
Penobscot, some distance above Bangor, where the 
settlements were comparatively few and small, and 
the river was lined part of the way by forests reach- 
ing to the water’s edge. 

After awhile, Tommy found that he had got beyond 
the limits of the village where he lived, and on either 
side there were nothing but forest trees. 

I guess I’ve gone far enough,” thought Tommy. 
“I'd better go back now.” 

He wished the current would carry bim back, just 
as boys often wish that they could coast up bill with- 
out the fatigue of drawing up their sleds; but as nei- 
ther of these things takes place very often, Tommy 
kne@ that he must row back. 

He took the oar, therefore, and commenced opera- 
tions, having no serious misgivings as to his ability 
torow. It was only “sticking the oar into the wa- 
ter, and then pulling it oat again.” But somehow, 
though Tommy tried it faithfully, it did not seem to 
work. In fact, it seemed to make very little impres- 
sion upon the course of the boat. 

** I didn’t get it right,” thought Tommy. “I must 
use the oar just as if it was a broom in sweeping.” 

This did produce an effect, as it whirled the boat 
round in a circle; but it still kept drifting down 
stream. 

* Plague on it!” thought Tommy, “I wonder how 
the old thing works? It looks easy enough when 
other people do it.” 

So Tommy continued to experiment, but all his 
experiments proved equally unfortunate. 

“ O dear me!” he thought, as the awful conviction 
fisshed upon him that he was getting further and 
further away from home. ‘I don’t believe I shall 
get home to-night.” 

He began to get hungry, too, as it was nearly sup- 
per-time when hé started, and the twilight was 
coming on. 

“ ] wish I was at home, eatingsupper,” he thought. 
“ What’ll mother think, when I don’t come home? 
I think there’s something wrong about the boat, or 
maybe it’s the oar.” 

However, be the cause what it might, there was 
one thing sure, that Tommy was in a pickle from 
which there seemed little chance of his being extri- 
cated. About this time, an unusually energetic 
movement of bis oar sent the boat towards one side 
of the river, where its course was arrested by a log 
jutting out into the river. 

Tommy seized the opportunity to escape to the 
log, on which he walked to the shore. The boat, get- 
ting entangled, remained fast. 

The wo d reached down to the water’s edge. 
house was to be seen. 

“If I could only find somebody, I’d ask ’em to 
take me home,” thought Tommy. “I guess I’ll 
strike up through the woods, and maybe I'll find a 
house.” 

So he made his way with some difficalty up the 
bank, and into the woods. But there were no signs 
of any clearing. At last, however, he came to a 
small hut built round a tree. 

“I wonder if anybody lives there?” he thought. 
**T’ll go and see.” 

So he went up and looked in through an opening 
which served for a door, and was almost frightened 
to death when a large Indian got up from his seat in 
the corner, and advanced towards him. 

“ What white boy want?” he asked. 

Tommy had only recently moved to Maine, and 
this was the firet Indian he had seen. He had read 
about them, however, in his little history, and about 
their scalping people, and he was very much alarmed 
at the unexpected sight of the live Indian before him. 

** Don’t scalp me, Mr. Indian!” ejaculated Tommy, 
frightened. 

The Indian laughed, a low, guttural laugh. 
“What for should Indian scalp white boy?” he 
said. 

** Then you wont scalp me?” said Tommy, relieved. 
**7] am glad of it. It must hurt awfully.” 

Again the Indian laughed. 

* Didn’t you ever scalp anybody?” 

The Indian shook his head. 

**Then you're a atiae Indian. Do you live here?” 

“ Yes. ” 

*T should think the roof would leak,” said Tommy, 
whoee interest was aroused. ‘ You haven’t got any 
windows.” 

** Don’t need ’em,”’ said the Indian. 

“Are you married? Have you got any wife?” 
asked the inquisitive Tommy. 

** Got no squaw,” said the Indian. 

* That’s a funny name for a wife, anyway. 
do you call baby?” 

** Pappoose.” 

“ That’s funny, too. I’ve got a little baby brother 
at home. What would mother think of calling him 
&@ pappoose?”” 

** Where white boy’s home?” asked the Indian. 

* In Fordville.” 

“Up the river. How white boy come down?” 

**In a boat,” said Tommy; “the awfullest boat 
you ever saw. 
wont go back a step. I don’t see how 1’m ever going 
to get home. I’m glad you’re not a bad Indian, fur 
I don’t know what mother would ony if I should | 
come home without a scalp.” 

The Indian looked as amused as an Indian can 
look, but said nothing. 

“What do you do for a living?” asked Tommy, 


No 


What 





suddenly. ‘‘My father was a lawyer. I s’pose you 
don’t have Indian lawyers?” 





It came down well enough, butit | | ; would live longer still, I know not. 


** Me make baskets,”’ said the Indian. 

“O, let me see!” said Tommy. ‘ Mother’s got a 
beautitul basket made by an Indian. Wont you 
show me how you make ’em?” 

The obliging Indian brought out a basket partly 
made, and showed it to his young visitor. Tommy 
was very much interested. 

‘* Do you think 1 could learn to make baskets?” he 
said. 

“ Me guess 80.” 

“I wish mother’d let me come and learn basket- 
making of you. I might make money, you know. 
Besides, I wouldn’t have to go to school.” 

But meanwhile it was growing darker, and Tom- 
my thought of home and supper. 

* Have you eaten supper?” he asked, suggestively. 
“ I’m awfal hungry.” 

“Me give white boy something to eat,” said the 
Indian. And he brought out some fiat cakes that 
seemed to be made of very coarse ground c rn, mixed 
up with water only. At home, Tommy would have 
turned up bis nose at them; but he was really buan- 
gry, and ate them with relish. 

‘* Haven’t you any pies or cake?” he asked. 

The Indian shook hia head. 

‘TI should think you’d get tired of this bread all 
the time. O dear, how sliuli I get home?” 

“ White boy wait till morning, Indian carry him 
home.” 

‘Well, I guess I'd better, as it’s getting dark. 
But you baven’t got any bed, have you?” 

The Indian pointed out a bearskin inside of the 
wigwam. 

** White boy lie there,” he said. 

“ But where’ll you sleep?” asked Tommy. 

**Never mind Indian. Indian sleep any where.” 

*T guess I wont undress,” said Tommy. “I’m a 
pappoose now, and I must do like the pajpooses. You 
wake me up when the sun rises.” 

Tommy slept peacefully all night, and woke quite 
refreshed in the morning. The Indian set out with 
him‘on the return home, which they reached by 
noon, greatly to the relief of Tommy’s almost dis- 
tracted mother, who was 80 overjoyed to find her 
darling boy again that she forgot to scold him. As 
for the friendly Indian, he received a very liberal 
order for baskets, which kept him at work for the 
next three months, and Tommy struck up a friend- 
ship with him which still exists. 


THE FERRET. 

The ferret isa native of Africa, whence it was im- 
ported into Spain for the purpose of destroying the 
rabbit, with which at one perind that country was 
injariously overrun. From Spain it has spread over 
the rest of Europe as a domesticated animal. From 
the earliest times it was used in the capture of rab- 
bits, by being turned, muzzled, into their burrows. 
It is now used, not only by the warrener, but also 
extensively by the rat catchers. Some years since, 
there was living near Huron, Ohio, a professed rat 
catcher, an Englishman, who with a cage of ten or 
fifteen ferrets, and, accompanied by several Scotch 
terriers, visited the farms and villages through Ha- 
ron county, ready, for a fee of five dollars, to carry 
death and dismay into the colony of rate and mice 
inhabiting the premises. In one of these profession- 
al operations, the terriers, keen for the sport, were 
posted about the buildings; then the ferrets, lean, 
lank and hungry, were let slip into the holes and 
runaways of the rats. Now commenced such scam- 
pering, squeaking, racing, bustle and confusion as 
was truly exciting If the rats remained in their 
holes, death was certain, for the ferrets could with 
ease follow through any opening a-_rat couki pass; 
and if they attempted to escape by flight, their fate 
was equally sure, for the little active dogs, willing 
allies of the ferrets, were ready to seize them the 
moment they made their appearance. Thus a war 
of extermipation was carried on with bloody success. 
Ferrets are very sensitive of cold, and reqaire to be 
kept snug and warm, especially during the winter, as 
they perish if tuey are particularly exposed to the 
severity of the season. 


seco 


LONG LIFE. 


We perceive that viability tends to be hereditary. 
It is a talent, so to speak, and, like other talents, it 
may be developed or avused. If the question be 
proposed by what regimen longevity may be most 
subserved, the avswer would be a temperate regimen. 
The reply is indefinite, no doubt; not one whit more 
precise than are the circumstances that make a bona- 
fide traveller. I cannot discover in the annals of 
extreme old age any sort of testimony favorable to 
the views of total abatainers; as little does the facul- 
ty of long life comport with excess either in fuod or 
drink. Gluttony and drunkenness are both unfavor- 
able to longevity; but gluttony, as it would seem, in 
a higher degree than alcoholic liquors. Buff>n places 
the mountainous districts of Scotland in the very 
first rank for longevity, and we all know that John 
Highlandman is not a teetotaller. Whether total 
abstinence people would like to argue that though 
Jvbn Highlandman lives long, yet but for ** wusk ” he 
Tv support the 
argument, they might adduce St. Mango, otherwise 
called Kentigern, founder of the bishopric of Glas- 
gow. This worthy is said to have lived to one hun- 
dred and eighty-five, eleven yeas older than Jenkins, 
thirty-three years the senior of Oid Parr: 











Ba'd-headed men take a joke more easily because | 
they are not at the trouble of getting it through their 
Lair. 





Bumors of the Day. 


: A GAGE OF LOVE. 

Ever since the Paladins and the Knight Templars 
wore in their helmets a glove or scarf as a gage of 
battle in defence of their lady-love, ambitious youths, 
afflicted with the distemper called love, have been 
very solicitous of imitating their example. Although 
they have no helmets to wear the gloves, or other 
souvenir’s affection in, they can put them in their 
pockets, or wear them over their hearts; and every 
throb of that tender member feels the vital influence 
it may exert. It was, doubtless, under this last im- 
pression that a certain youth who shajl be only dis- 
tinguished as Henry, in a recent interview with his 
lady-love, secretly extracted from her workbox a 
glove. It was natural for him to suppose it had but 
recently been drawn from the fair hand he longed so 
ardently to possess. With a quickness that concealed 
the manceavre, he hid it in his bosom. The day be- 
ing a little warm, and his apparel, in consequence, 
fitting loosely, the glove fell to the waist of his 
pants, open end down. 

Now it so happened that the young lady bad made 
the glove the receptacle for her needles, and perceiv- 
ing the larceny, waited with commendable demure- 
ness to see what came of it. 

All at once the youth gave a sudden twitch, accom- 
panied by a very wry face. 

“(Is there anything the matter?” asked the lady. 

“ Nothing—O no—that is” and then, sotto voce, 
“Lord! O—ugh! O! nothing at all, I assure you.” 

“I thought you were in pain!” 

‘* Who, me? (O—ouch!) by no--(Jehu! O!) means. 
I feel very (O!) well, I thank you.” 

But despite his asseveration to the contrary, his 
interj-ctional exclamations showed plainly that sharp 
points of the needles were avenging the robbery. An 
irresistible desire to scratch almost drove him ma‘, 
Whenever he attempted to turn, a sharp sting and 
O! made him change his resolution. Pretty well 
scattered, they now began to pepper him all ar und. 
Not exactly knowing what was the matter, he want- 
ed to get away; but every time he éssayed to move, 
the neeiles, as Josh Billings would say “‘ went in.” 

Finally, with a “ pray excase me,” he tried to rise. 

* O, wont you stay?” 

Poor fellow! he fell back helplessly. 

**NoI thank you.” And this time, with the cour- 
age of a martyr, he stood on his feet. 

Bat now the young lady inquired, looking around 
diligently: 

“Why, what has become of my glove? It’s got 
all my needles in it.” 

** Needles? O Lord—needles, did you say?” 

“ Yes sir; have you seen it?” 

‘* Needles! No—that is—O!—good-evening!” And 
the sorely troubled youth darted out, his hands 
seemingly impelled by a violent spell of the St. Vitas’s 
Dance, so rapidly did they — over the afflicted 
parts, 

Since then, however, he has eatectet no pen- 
chant for a gage d’amour, 
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A LESSON IN RHETORIC. 

Brown was invited to visit a town in the extreme 
rural districts for the purpose of lecturing the people 
on temperance. He arrived at his destination late 
in the evening, and was invited to the cottage of a 
farmer to partake of supper, previous to the display 
of his eloquence. 

The farmer had two sons, twenty to twenty-five 
years of age, and to them a temperance lecturer ap 
peared something more than an ordinary man. 
Brown had great difficulty in drawing them into 
conversation, but at length the ice was broken, and 
the following colloquy was the result: 

**T suppose you've both affixed your names to the 
pledge long ago?” queried our friend. 

“ Which?” 

“I presume you are both temperance men, and 
have pledged yourselves to abstain from the use of 
everything that intoxicates?” 

“ The which, stranger?” 

**You do not get the idea clearly, I was express- 
ing the hope that you do not indulge in intoxicating 
beverages.” 

ty Eb + tad 

“That you do not indulge in the inebriating cup.” 

** Sir?” 

** Do either of you drink liquor? That’s what I’m 

trying to get at.”’ 

“ Wal, stranger, I'll be dogoned,” ebclsnned the 
ekiest. 1 didn’t know but ye was @ talkin’ French 
jabber. Why didn’t ye ax the thiag right out? Sam 
and me don’t drink no liquor to speak on, ‘cept 
hayin’ and harvist, and then we drink right smart. 
So does fayther aod everybody round here. Ef ye talk 
French stuff in yer lecture, stranger, *twont du much 
good, 1 tell ye, for nobody wont know a word wot 
yer means in this neck o’ timber, sartin and sure.” 

Brown declared this to be the best lesson in rhet- 
oric he ever received, and he made an unusual effort 
to adapt his words to the comprehension of his hear- 
ers in that “ neck o’ timber.” Other speakers may 
profit by the hint. 
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Our Daniel says proof enough can be seen that 
people now-a-days don’t live so well nor so long a8 
in olden times, in the fact that we don’t find any 
very old folks but what were born a great while ago. 
He says the present age has never furnished "em, 
and he don’t believe it can. If it could, why don’t 
it? Dan’) is one of ’em—he is, 
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